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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 
1.   IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  history  of  education  in  China  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  very  beginning  of  her  civilization.  Edu- 
cation developed  independently  of  any  influence  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  through  many  centuries  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  1911 ♦  It  played  an  important  role  in  leading  the 
people  of  China  to  such  a  high  degree  of  civilization  as 
they  now  possess;  it  held  China's  many  millions  of  people 
in  unity  as  a  nation.  Education  offered  methods  of  better 
government  looking  toward  a  contented  people. 

For  many  years  the  Chinese  people,  isolated  by  sea, 
mountain  and  desert,  were  prevented  from  coming  into  contact 
with  Western  civilization.  With  little  natural  science,  no 
modern  weapons  of  war,  no  ocean-going  fleet  and  no  modern 
communications,  life  was  simple  and  limited;  the  people  were 
satisfied  with  the  traditional  education  system.   In  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  however,  Western 
people  came  to  China  and  introduced  many  mechanical  inven- 
tions which  demonstrated  to  the  Chinese  people  the  importance 
of  education,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  a  fuller  and  richer 
life.  At  that  time,  the  Chinese  people  realized  the  existence 
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of  a  larger  world  and  found  themselves  willing  to  coexist 
with  other  nations  in  brotherhood  as  their  great  educators 
had  taught  them.  Unfortunately,  the  influence  of  7/estern 
culture  became  more  and  more  aggressive  as  time  went  on. 
The  growing  expansion  of  Western  powers  compelled  China  to 
negotiate  unequal  treaties.   These  treaties  forced  China  to 
suffer  a  humiliation  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  nationalism 
and  tended  to  effect  changes  in  the  social  and  the  educa- 
tional systems  which  were  necessary  if  China  was  to  with- 
stand international  and  internal  conflict  and  to  maintain 
its  traditional  unity. 

The  Chinese  people  are  known  to  be  highly  conserva- 
tive. Yet,  in  spite  of  conservatism  and  hardship,  China 
made  great  progress.   The  Chinese  characteristic  of  adapta- 
tion to  new  situations  and  new  demands  was  fully  demonstrated 
against  the  aggressors  in  Jorld  War  II.  In  describing  the 
capability  of  the  Chinese  people  to  make  progress,  Professor 
Monroe  has  said,  "Progress  is  largely  the  product  of  intel- 
ligence; while  intelligence  is  the  product  of  intellect  and 
knowledge,  just  as  physical  force  is  the  resultant  of  mass 
and  momentum.   The  Chinese  as  a  people  possess  the  mass  but 
not  the  momentum.  If  modern  scientific  knowledge  be  added 
to  the  intellectual  qualities  which  the  Chinese  people  pos- 
ses, the  result  will  be  one  which  the  western  world  can  not 


but  respect  and  value." 

2.   PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  undertakes  an  investigation  of  the  cultur- 
al basis  of  Chinese  education  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
those  principles  of  educational  reform  which  will  be  consis- 
tent with  the  total  Chinese  cultural  setting. 

This  thesis  is  designed,  first  of  all,  as  an  outline 
of  Chinese  education  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  mod- 
ern period  of  rapid  and  startling  transition;  and,  further, 
to  demonstrate  the  social  implications  of  modern  Chinese  ed- 
ucation. 

The  study  has  been  planned  primarily  for  readers  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  Chinese  education,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  serve  to  interest  them  in  a  wider  and  more  methodical 
survey. 


1.   Paul  Monroe,  China:   A  Nation  in  Evolution,  p.  108. 


CHAPTER  II 

BACKGROUND 

1.   GEOGRAPHY  OF  CHINA 

This  huge  country  has  a  total  area  of  3 > 3&0, 692  square 
miles  and  its  population,  estimated  in  excess  of  457>390,000, 
is  three  times  as  great  as  the  United  States.   On  the  east, 
China  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.   In  the  west,  north- 
west and  southwest,  great  mountain  chains,  vast  desert 
stretches,  and  semi-arid  plateaus  isolate  and  protect  the 
middle  regions. 

There  is  a  difference  of  thirty-five  degrees  in  China's 
latitudes,  ensuring  a  variety  of  climate.  The  south  is  sub- 
tropical, subject  to  monsoons  and  typhoons,  whereas  the  north 

p 

offers  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

China  (roughly  the  area  of  the  map  on  next  page)  com- 
prises three  major  regions.  First,  there  is  the  valley  of 
the  Hwang  Ho  (Yellow  River).  This  river  flows  through  the 
north  of  the  country,  and  its  length  is  2,903  miles. ^  The 
sluggish  Hwang  Ho  is  frequently  diked  to  keep  the  water  in 
the  proper  channel.   In  times  of  flood  the  river  may  break 


1.  S.  H.  Steinberg,  ed.,  The  Statesman's  Year-Book.  p.  772. 

2.  T.  Walter  Wallbank  and  Alastair  I«l.  Taylor,  Civilization 

Past  and  Present,  Vol.  I,  p.  86. 

3.  China:  Ministry  of  Information,  China  Handbook,  p.  5. 
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6 
through  the  dikes,  sweeping  away  crops  and  destroying  untold 
numbers  of  lives.  The  density  of  population  in  this  region, 
therefore,  is  lower. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Yangtze  valley.  Through  this  val- 
ley flows  the  Yangtze  River,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in 
the  world,  which  drains  central  China.  This  river  is  3>436 
miles  in  length.   The  fertile  soil  with  reliable  rainfall 
produces  an  abundance  of  crops.   In  this  area  there  are  a 
number  of  large  cities,  such  as  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Hangchow, 
Hankow  and  Ningpo.  This  region  has  been  important  not  only 
in  civilization  but  also  .in  politics  for  five  thousand  years. 
It  has  a  teeming  population  for  the  above  mentioned  reasons. 

Third,  the  Si-Kiang  (iiest  River)  is  the  chief  stream 
of  the  far  south.   It  is  1,216  miles  in  length.   Its  region 
is  rich  in  mineral  sources  and  citrus  products;  it  boasts  of 
many  important  seaports  with  a  foreign  merchant  population. 
It  has  a  scattered  population. 

Early  in  its  history,  China  developed  a  fluvial  civi- 
lization as  a  consequence  of  a  highly  varied  geographical 
setting,  rich  agricultural  potentialities,  and  abundant  wild 
vegetation  lying  in  the  valleys  of  its  large  rivers  and  their 
tributaries. 


1.  China:  Iiinistry  of  Information,  China  Handbook,  p.  6. 

2.  Loc.  cit. 


2.   ORIGINS  OF  THE  CHINESE  PEOPLE 

History  shows  that  the  population  of  China  is  not  ho- 
mogeneous.  The  flag  of  the  Republic,  adopted  in  1912  and 
used  until  1913>  had  five  horizontal  stripes  representing  the 
five  principal  "races"  that  inhabit  the  land:   a  red  stripe 
for  the  Chinese,  yellow  for  the  Manchus,  blue  for  the  Mongols, 
white  for  the  Tatars,  and  black  for  the  Thibetans.   In  the 
outlying  regions  there  exists  a  multitude  of  other  races  and 
tribes.   Ho  one  knows  definitely  whether  in  very  early  times 
primitive  peoples  migrated  to  China  from  other  regions  or 

whether  the  Chinese  are  a  truly  indigenous  group. 

Archaeolgical  investigation,  however,  has  played  an 
important  role  in  unraveling  the  mystery  of  Chinese  origins. 
In  1929,  Peking  Man  (Sinanthropus  Pekinensis)  was  found  in 
a  cave  by  paleontologists.   Peking  Man  appears  to  be  about 
the  same  age  as  Pithecanthropus  erectus.   It  is  perfectly 
plausible  to  assume  that  Sinanthropus  Pekinensis  is  a  direct 
ancestor  of  modern  man,  for  the  conformation  of  jaw  and  teeth 
indicates  a  direct  genetic  relationship  between  Sinanthropus 
and  the  present  Mongolian  race. 


1.  T.  ¥.  Wallbank  and  A.  M.  Taylor,  Civilization  Past  and 

Present,  Vol.  I,  p.  87. 

2.  Loc.  cit. 
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Peking  Man  represents  an  early  Paleolithic  age,  where- 
as other  skeletons  found  in  an  adjoining  cave  show  that  China 
also  possessed  a  late  Old  Stone  Age  culture. 

Approximately  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  immigrants  from  the  ?Jest  began  to  settle  in  the  valley 
of  the  Wei  River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  great  Hwang  Ho. 
These  people,  called  the  .7ei,  had  already  developed  many  of 
the  arts  of  civilization  mentioned  in  Chinese  mythology. 
They  also  had  already  domesticated  flocks  and  herds  of  ani- 
mals, built  dwellings,  and  tilled  the  soil;  they  knew  enough 
about  government  to  create  an  organized  state  in  their  new 
home  in  the  river  valley.  They  intermarried  with  the  more 
primitive  inhabitants  and  expanded  their  power  along  the 
Hwang  Ho  valley.   These  may  well  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Chinese. 

3.   SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE 

A.   The  family  system  and  its  functions.   The  charac- 
ter of  the  social  and  economic  organization  of  traditional 
China  was  largely  determined  by  the  patriarchal  family  sys- 
tem, or  Chia  and  its  larger  counterpart  the  clan. 


1.  T.  V.  Wallbank  and  A.  M.  Taylor,  Civilization  Past  and 
Present,  Vol.  I,  p.  87. 


The  Chinese  family  or  Chia  has  a  wider  import  than 
the  term  family  in  its  western  sense,  being  an  "expanded 
family"  (see  Fei,  H.  T.,  Peasant  Life  in  China,  p.  27) 
and  a  kinship  group  including  not  only  man  and  wife  and 
their  children,  but  all  descendants  of  the  male  line. 
Thus  the  natural  sex  group  including  married  sons  and 
their  wives  and  children  and  even  brothers  of  the  men 
and  their  families  and  descendants,  may  together  consti- 
tute a  family.   Functionally,  the  Chia  is  best  defined 
as  the  "economic  family,"  being  "a  group  of  people  who 
on  the  basis  of  blood  or  marriage  connection  live  together 
as  an  economic  unit."  It  may  be  a  natural  family  or  a 
number  of  natural  families  which  have  not  divided  the  an- 
cestral inheritance.! 

The  strongest  social  unit  was  the  family.   Family 

group  life  was  based  on  farming.  The  family  system  occupied 

a  vital  position  in  the  structure  of  Chinese  life.   It  has 

2 

been  described  as  a  great  "root  of  Chinese  life"  and  "the 

3 

basic  and  most  characteristic  Chinese  institution."^  It  has 

also  played  a  leading  part  in  Chinese  economic,  social  and  ed- 
ucational life,  and  Chinese  government.  In  other  words,  the 
family  as  a  mutual  aid  group,  with  all  its  members  fulfilling 
specific  functions  in  cooperative  labor,  was  especially  adap- 
ted to  the  preservation  of  China's  agrarian  life. 

Family  loyalty  and  solidarity  were  very  deeply  in- 
stilled in  all  members  of  the  family  through  customs  and  so- 
cial sanctions.  The  family  responsibility  of  descendants  of 


1.  Daniel  Harrison  Kulp,  Country  Life  in  South  China ;  The 

Sociology  of  Familism,  p.  14S,  l&E. 

2.  Edward  Carpenter,  Toward  Industrial  Freedom,  p.  176. 

3.  Kenneth  S.  Latourette,  The  Chinese,  Their  History  and 

Culture,  p.  I63. 
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the  same  ancestors  was  a  natural  one.  Ancestor  worship  pro- 
vided greater  motivation  for  good  conduct.   The  immortality 
of  ancestors  was  strongly  believed  and  there  prevailed  the 
hope  of  gaining  from  them  happiness  for  one's  soul  in  the 
life  to  come. 

Marriage  (of  the  monogamous  type)  was  arranged  by  the 
parents,  but  often  the  choice  was  disregarded  by  either  the 
man  or  the  woman.   It  was  solemnized  by  acts  of  worship  of 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  the  groom's  ancestors.  Although  monogamy 
has  always  been  the  main  matrimonial  system  in  China,  many 
rich  people  and  political  officers  have  practiced  polygomy. 

Chinese  society  traditionally  recognized  four  classes 
of  people:  the  scholar,  the  farmer,  the  artisan  and  t he  sol- 
dier. The  division,  however,  was  flexible,  and  transition 
from  one  class  to  another  was  both  possible  and  probable. 

B.  Political  structure.   Before  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  China  had  been  a  monarchy  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years.   This  form  of  government  became  more  firmly 
established  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  principles  of  Confucian 
teachings;  these  principles  merely  reinforced  and  preserved 
it.   In  fact,  the  Chinese  monarchy  had  always  been  despotic. 
For  the  family  system,  paradoxically  enough,  was  the  backbone 
of  governmental  authority.   The  post-Confucian  sovereign, 


1.   James  Legge,  The  Chinese  Classics,  p.  337. 
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himself  a  product  of  the  Confucian  system,  recognized  the 
influence  and  the  power  of  family  unity. 

The  imperial  government,  as  well  as  the  provincial 
governor  and  local  magistrates  appointed  by  it,  existed 
chiefly  in  name  to  the  average  villager.  These  officials 
seldom  came  in  contact  with  the  people.   They  functioned  on- 
ly as  tax-collection  agencies  and  remote  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  serious  dispute  and  offenses  against  the 
state;  all  minor  controversies  among  the  people  were  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  family  councils  and  the  village 
elders.   Through  this  decentralization,  the  Chinese  people 
tried  to  abolish  autocracy  and  worked  toward  a  system  of 
practical  democracy. 

C.   Recreation  and  amusement.   By  tradition,  the  Chi- 
nese people,  especially  the  old  type  scholars,  did  not  take 
strenuous  physical  exercise.  The  following  recreations  and 
amusements  were  common  in  China: 

(1)  Archery  and  horse-back  riding.   For  many  centu- 
ries, these  were  generally  recognized  in  China  as  suitable 
recreations.   There  are  still  many  archery  and  horse-back  rid- 
ing clubs  throughout  the  country. 

(2)  Hunting  and  fishing.   Fishing  in  a  pool,  stream 
or  along  the  river  has  always  been  a  common  recreation  for 
the  Chinese  people.  At  the  present  time,  no  license  is  re- 
quired for  hunting  and  fishing,  but  many  private  properties 
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are  posted. 

(3)  Shuttlecock  and  flying  kites.   Children,  for 
countless  generations,  have  liked  to  play  shuttlecock  during 
the  New  Year's  vacation,  tlany  people  display  their  skill  by 
making  very  pretty  shuttlecocks,  and  by  keeping  them  in  the 
air  or  by  kicking  with  their  feet  during  a  contest. 

(4)  Boxing  and  fencing.  Ba  Dwan  Gin,  Tai  Gee  Chuan 
and  Sche  Er  Dwan  Gin  are  old  boxing  methods  in  China.   Each 
of  these  lias  definite  movements  of  the  limbs  and  postures  of 
the  body.   They  provide  very  good  exercise  for  the  muscles 

as  well  as  the  internal  organs.   This  kind  of  boxing  has  been 
taught  mostly  in  the  preparation  and  drill  of  soldiers. 

Fencing  for  exercise,  as  well  as  for  self-defense,  is 
also  an  old  sport  in  China,   weapons  commonly  used  include 
single  or  double-edged  swords,  halberds  and  tridents. 

(5)  New  Year  celebrations.   The  only  national  vaca- 
tion is  that  of  the  time-honored  New  Year's  celebration,  which 
includes  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
During  this  period,  tradition  requires  that  people  visit  each 
other  and  exchange  gifts.   At  this  time  also  many  dragon  or 
lion  lantern  dancing  teams  travel  from  place  to  place.   As 

of  old,  they  dance  in  houses,  temples  and  public  playgrounds, 
and  are  entertained  by  many  families  with  tea  and  wine  par- 
ties. 

(6)  Games  and  gambling.   Chinese  gambling  dates  from 
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earliest  times.  There  are  many  devices  for  gaming  and  gam- 
bling. The  common  ones  are  as  follows:  Mah-jong  pie  (once 
popular  in  America),  Ku  pie  and  Hwa,  for  four  persons;  and 
Ku  Dong  checkers,  Military  Checkers,  Triangle  Checkers,  Di- 
agonal Checkers,  Dice,  and  other  games,  for  two  persons. 

From  time  to  time  the  government  has  attempted  to  stamp 
out  gambling,  and  now  gambling  on  a  large  scale  in  village 
or  county  is  prohibited  by  law. 

(7)  Tea  Shops.  The  tea  shop  has  long  been  the  social 
center  of  Chinese  society,  the  place  in  which  people  make  so- 
cial contact.   People  go  to  the  tea  shops  in  groups  for  spend- 
ing their  idle  hours  lightly  gossiping,  exchanging  news  and 
making  new  acquaintances. 

(S)   Drinking.   Like  their  ancestors,  present  day  Chi- 
nese people  always  take  time  to  drink  wine  from  small  cups 
along  with  their  regular  meals  of  meat  and  vegetables.  Rice 
wine  is  the  most  popular  variety. 

(9)  Hobbies  and  pets.   Birds,  crickets,  cats,  dogs 
and  monkeys  have  been  common  pets  in  the  Chinese  family. 
Many  wealthy  people  have  very  valuable  collections  of  his- 
torical manuscripts,  painting,  porcelain  and  antique  objects. 

(10)  Theater  and  play  houses.   The  drama  has  had  a 
great  fascination  for  the  Chinese  people  and  is  today  a  fa- 
miliar feature  of  their  life.   Opera,  pantomimes,  shadow 

plays  and  marionettes  with  music  were  described  early  in  Chinese 
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history. 

(11)  Tobacco  and  narcotics.  Taese  comparatively  re- 
cent habit  forming  items  were  brought  in  by  the  British. 
Most  of  the  ignorant  Chinese  people  suffered  from  the  use  of 
opium,  a  practice  over  which  Britain  made  war  against  China. 
From  time  to  time,  prohibitory  laws  have  been  violated  through- 
out the  country. 

4.   EARLY  CIVILIZATION  A ND  CULTURE 

A.   Language  and,  literature.   The  Chinese  written 

language  is  monosyllabic.  Little  changed  from  that  of  the 
time  of  Confucius,  it  represents  ideas,  not  dounds.   It  is 
an  ideographic,  not  a  phonetic,  language.  The  tones  are  from 
four  to  nine  for  each  word  sound.  The  written  language  is 
composed  of  about  40,000  characters,  each  of  which  expresses 
a  distinct  idea,  whereas  the  spoken  language  of  China  has 
split  into  a  hundred  dialects. 

The  Chinese  script  and  pictures  symbolize  in  some 
ways  the  character  of  China's  civilization. 

During  China's  formative  centuries  literature  flour- 
ished.  Unfortunately,  most  poetry  written  prior  to  the  age 
of  Confucius  has  been  lost,  but  three  hundred  and  five  poems 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Shih  Ching,  or  Book  of  Odes. 

The  following  ancient  poem  is  timeless  in  spirit  and 
typically  Chinese  in  tenderness  of  expression: 
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The  morning  glory  climbs  above  my  head, 
Pale  flowers  of  white  and  purple,  blue  and  red. 
I  am  disquieted. 

Down  in  the  withered  grasses  something  stirred; 
I  thought  it  was  his  footfall  that  I  heard. 
Then  a  grasshopper  chirred. 

I  climbed  the  hill  just  as  the  new  moon  showed, 
I  saw  him  coming  on  the  southern  road, 
My  heart  lays  down  its  load.l 

B.  The  fine  arts.  The  Chinese  have  always  had  a  deep- 
rooted  love  of  nature  which  affects  their  artistic  expression 
to  a  marked  degree.  Not  only  have  they  possessed  a  sensiti- 
vity to  beauty,  but  they  have  insisted  that  their  arts  be 
completely  appropriate.  Their  buildings  are  dignified  and 
sober  with  rhythm  of  line,  tremendous  feeling  and  insight. 
Skillful  techniques  and  the  sensitive  art  of  jade,  bronze 
and  ceramics  combine  in  pottery  both  utility  and  the  highest 
expression  of  beauty. 

Architecture  has  been  one  of  major  arts  since  the  Chou 
period.   One  type  of  building,  characterized  by  an  overhang- 
ing, steep-pitched  roof  with  upturned  corners,  was  made  to 
serve  secular  and  religious,  public  and  private  purposes. 

Painting  has  been  called  the  most  characteristic  art 
of  China,  because  it  embodies  the  Chinese  spirit  of  restraint 
and  poise. 


1.   T.  W.  Wallbank  and  A.  M.  Taylor,  Civilization  Past  and 
Present,  Vol.  I,  p.  96. 
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Sculpture  is  yet  another  Chinese  art,  but  it  did  not 
become  important  until  the  period  of  the  Han  dynasty. 

C.  Religion.   Religion  in  China  falls  into  three  ma- 
jor faiths.   Taoism,  the  oldest,  grew  out  of  the  teachings 

of  Lao-Tse  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.   Lao-Tse  taught  a  way — 
the  "right  way" — of  life.   One  follows  the  way  by  using  li 
(manner)  or  the  right  relationship  with  everyone. 

Another  chief  religion  is  derived  from  Confucius,  who 
taught  correct  behavior  toward  family,  friends  and  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  old  is  good,  the  new  undesirable. 

A  third  religion  is  Buddhism,  which  came  from  India. 
It  teaches  that  Nirvana  (absorption  into  the  divine)  is  a  re- 
lease from  existence.   That  is  the  greatest  good  which  can  be 
obtained  and  then  only  by  escape  through  reincarnation. 

Christianity  has  gained  a  foothold  in  urban  communi- 
ties but  not  in  the  outlying  districts.  Approximately  one 
or  two  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Christian. 

Islam  and  other  foreign  religions  are  found,  to  some 
extent,  in  modern  China. 

D.  Philosophy.   Chinese  philosophy  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  man  as  an  individual  and  a  member  of  society. 
The  teachings  of  Confucius,  Lao-Tse  and  Mencius  are  world- 
renowned. 

(1)   Confucius.   The  most  important  influence  upon 
Chinese  culture  and  education  has  been  the  ideas  of  Confucius. 
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A  descendant  of  the  3 hang  kings,  he  was  born,  in  551  B.  C, 
in  the  province  of  Shantung.   As  we  investigate  Chinese  his- 
tory we  learn  that  Confucius  was  not  only  a  great  philosopher 
but  also  an  accomplished  scholar.  There  are  six  classics 
which  tradition  credits  him  with  editing:   the  Canon  of  History, 
the  Book  of  Poetry,  the  Book  of  Changes,  the  Spring  and 
Autumn,  the  Record  of  Rites,  and  the  Record  of  Ilusic .   The 
classics  certainly  embody  the  Confucian  spirit  and  philosophy 

and  have  influenced  all  subsequent  Chinese  thought. 

Confucius  was  a  staunch  traditionalist.  His  teachings 
are  concerned  almost  entirely  with  ethics.   According  to  him, 

human  society  depends  upon  the  natural  sympathy  of  man  for 
his  neighbor.  The  goal  is  the  achievement  of  the  highest  good 
for  society.  First  of  all,  Confucius  maintained  that  the 
name  of  a  thing  is  no  empty  word  but  is  associated  with  a  def- 
inite meaning.   Secondly,  every  name  embodies  a  definite  field 
of  duty,  and  fulfills  those  duties  connected  with  the  word: 

Only  when  the  father  is  really  a  father  and  the  son 
really  a  son  are  these  names  correctly  applied,  and  only 
the  rights  implied  in  these  names.l 

The  teachings  of  Confucius  were  concerned  with  man's 

duties  to  his  family  and  to  society.   Its  characteristic 

idea  was  its  practicality,  reasonableness,  and  its  ethical 


1.   Richard  ffilhelm,  A  Short  History  of  Chinese  Civilization, 
p .  144 . 
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truth.   If  each  person  in  society  fulfilled  the  duties  cor- 
responding to  him  as  well-defined  man,  the  result  would  be  a 
well-defined  and  well-regulated  society.   Piety  and  sinceri- 
ty were  keynotes  to  be  stressed  in  his  educational  scheme, 
qualities  which  would  result  in  the  ideal  man.   Furthermore, 
the  emphasis  of  his  teaching  can  be  shown  as  following: 

Among  learners  there  are  four  defects  with  which  the 
teacher  must  make  himself  acquainted.   Some  err  in  the 
multitude  of  their  studies;  some,  in  their  fewness;  some, 
in  the  feeling  of  ease  with  which  they  proceed;  and  some, 
in  the  readiness  with  which  they  stop.   These  four  de- 
fects arise  from  the  difference  of  their  minds.   ..lien  a 
teacher  knows  the  character  of  his  mind,  he  can  save  the 
learner  from  the  defect  to  which  he  is  liable.  Teaching 
should  be  directed  to  develop  that  in  which  the  pupil  ex- 
cels, and  correct  the  defects  to  which  he  is  prone. 

The  good  singer  makes  men  able  to  continue  his  notes, 
and  so  the  good  teacher  makes  them  able  to  carry  out  his 
ideas.   His  words  are  brief,  but  far-reaching;  unpreten- 
tious, but  deep;  with  few  illustrations,  but  instructive. 
In  this  way  he  may  be  said  to  perpetuate  his  ideas. 1 

The  Chung  Yung  is  one  of  the  so-called  "Four  Books" 

written  about  Confucius  which  has,  as  its  contents,  the 

Oatp.nhi.sm  to  the  Confucian  Teaching.   The  English  title  of 

the  book  is,  The  Doctrine  of  the.  Mean . 

There  are  four  things  in  the  moral  life  of  a  man,  not 
one  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  in  my  life. 
To  serve  my  father  as  I  would  expect  my  son  to  serve  me: 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do.  To  serve  my  sovereign 
as  I  would  expect  a  minister  under  me  to  serve  me:   that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do.   To  act  towards  my  elder 


1.   Robert  Ulich,  Three  Thousand  Years  of  Educational  Wisdom, 
p.  22. 
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brother  as  I  would  expect  my  younger  brother  to  act  to- 
wards me:   that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do.   To  be  the 
first  to  behave  towards  friends  as  I  would  expect  them 
to  behave  towards  me:   that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

The  moral  man  conforms  himself  to  his  life  circum- 
stances; he  does  not  desire  anything  outside  of  his  po- 
sition.1 

Confucius  had  an  abounding  sense  of  justice  and  mod- 
eration, and  felt  compassionate  toward  others.   For  centu- 
ries his  texts  constituted  the  subject  matter  taught  in  the 
official  schools.   His  conservatism  and  reverence  for  the 
past  were  inculcated  into  the  national  temperament,  and  his 
high  code  of  morality  permeated  Chinese  thought. 

(2)  Lao-Tse.  Lao-Tse  was  born  about  604  B.  C,  an 
older  contemporary  of  Confucius.   Ke  left  a  book  of  five 
thousand  words,  known  to  posterity  as  the  Tao  Teh  King, 

the  book  of  the  .vay  and  of  Virtue .   His  belief  was  that  the 
way  out  of  danger  lay  in  renouncing  organized  society  and  re- 
tiring to  a  contemplation  of  nature  and  her  rhythm  and  e- 
ternal  laws.   Taoism  is  really  a  philosophical  anarchism. 
Taoists  believe  that  everything  in  life  is  transitory. 

(3)  Mencius  (Meng  Tzu) .  Mencius  lived  in  the  Chau 
dynasty,  from  372  to  2#9  B.  C.   He  taught  that  man  is  by 
nature  good  and  that  the  evil  in  society  arises  from  bad 
government.   Like  Plato,  he  stressed  the  desirability  of  the 


1.   S.  E.  Frost,  ed.,  The  Sacred  Writ ings  of  the,  "World's 
Great  Religions,  p.  109,  110. 
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state  being  administered  by  kings  who  were  also  philosophers. 
He  denounced  poverty  at  home  and  advocated  universal  educa- 
tion as  the  wisest  means  of  ensuring  good  government  and  an 

intelligent  populace. 

The  works  of  Hencius  consist  of  his  teachings  with  re- 
gard to  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

5.   THE  ROLE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  TRADITIONAL  CHINA 

The  cultural  setting  of  ancient  China  has  been  men- 
tioned.  Education  will  be  discussed  with  regard  to  its  pur- 
pose, content,  and  administration  and  organization. 

A.   The  purpose  of  Chinese  education.  The  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  education  and  a  high  respect  for  learn- 
ing have  dominated  Chinese  thought  since  her  early  civiliza- 
tion. As  far  back  in  Chinese  history  as  the  reigns  of  the 
ancient  legendary  emperors:   Yao  and  Shun  (2357-2205  B.  C), 
the  semi-historic  dynasties  of  Hsia  (2205-1766  B.  C),  and 
Sheng  (1766-1122  B.  C),  schools  and  institutions  were  said 
to  have  been  developed  for  the  promotion  of  education.   Since 
ancient  time,  the  problem  of  education  has  assumed  a  domina- 
tion over  the  thoughts  of  man  and  transmitted  the  principles 
of  wisdom  from  generation  to  generation.   These  principles 
included  the  inculcation  of  virtue  in  the  people  and  those 

teachings  which  became  established  as  the  highest  values  in 
Chinese  civilization.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  traditional 
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Chinese  education  in  its  earliest  period  was  to  give  the  peo- 
ple such  training  and  discipline  as  would  enable  then  to  meet 
naturally  the  requirements  of  society.   They  were  taught  the 

"five  human  relationships"  or  "the  five  humanities." 

o 

Later  in  the  Chau  dynasty,  the  "six  liberal  arts" 

were  introduced  into  the  school  curriculum.  This  period  has 
been  described  as  the  golden  age  of  ancient  Chinese  educa- 
tion. After  this  time  education  gradually  lost  its  social 

nature,  becoming  a  part  of  the  more  important,  civil  service 
examination  system.-'  The  aim  and  content  of  education  be- 
came completely  dominated  by  the  examination  system.   When 
Confucian  classics  were  adopted  as  the  state  philosophy  (from 
the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty) ,  the  aid  of  Chinese  education 
became  narrowly  confined  to  the  memorizing  of  those  classics 
and  acquiring  a  proficiency  in  the  Confucian  style  of  liter- 
ary writing. 

B.  The  content  of  ancient  education.  In  ancient  China, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  previously,  the  relation  between  the 
educational  curriculum  and  social  life  was  so  intricate  that 
education  was  actually  social  living.  The  curriculum  was 


1.  These  constitute  the  code  of  conduct  among  five  groups  of 

people:  the  sovereign  and  people,  father  and  son, 
husband  and  wife,  friends  and  brothers. 

2.  Music,  archery,  chariot  driving,  writing  and  mathematics. 

3.  W.  Arthur  Martin,  The  Chinese:   Their  Education,  Philos- 

ophy and  Letters,  p.  39-56. 
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evolved  as  a  means  of  training  the  individual  in  the  ideals 
and  the  customs  of  the  day.  Its  purpose  was  to  maintain  so- 
cial harmony.   Ethics,  religious  rites  and  rituals,  and  mu- 
sic were  the  content  of  study  offered  in  the  earliest  schools. 
Up  to  the  Chau  dynasty,  the  school  offered  a  very  com- 
prehensive socialized  program  consisting  of  the  six  arts: 
rituals,  music,  archery,  charioteering,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matics.  But  the  great  influence  on  the  educational  curri- 
culum in  the  Han  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Confucian  classics, 

which  reflected  Chinese  life  itself.   Being  limited  in  its 
purpose  to  the  preparation  for  an  official  career,  the  cur- 
riculum lost  its  social  nature,  and  became  restricted  to  the 
mere  memorizing  of,  and  commenting  upon,  the  literary  texts 
of  Confucius  and  his  disciples.  From  this  period  until  the 
emergence  of  the  modern  era,  the  curriculum  included  little 

else  except  the  four  books  and  the  five  classics.   The  fol- 

p 
lowing  description  is  based  on  Loomis. 

"The  five  classics"  consist  of: 

(1)   The  Shu  Ching,  or  the  Book  of  Records.   This  con- 
tains an  historical  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred 
during  the  first  dynasties  of  the  Chinese  kings.   It  abounds 
in  moral  reflections  and  appropriate  instructions  as  to  the 


1.  James  Legge,  The  Chinese  Classics.  Vol.  II,  p.  252. 

2.  A.  W.  Loomis,  Confucius  and  the  Chinese  Classics, 

p.  54-56. 
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pursuit  and  practice  of  virtue. 

(2)  The  Yi-Ching,  the  Book  of  Changes.  The  trigrams 
or  enigmatical  lines  of  Fu  Hsi,  claimed  traditionally  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  2750  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  form  the  basis  of  this  work. 

(3)  The  Shih  Ching,  or  the  Book  of  Odes.  A  collec- 
tion of  311  odes  (rhymed  ballads)  were  composed  before  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.   The  ballads  are  all  of  a  patriotic  and  moral 
character,  and  are  said  to  have  been  selected  and  composed 

in  part  by  Confucius. 

[1+)      The  Li  Chi,  or  the  Book  of  Rites.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  various  customs  inculcated  by  former  sages. 
Throughout  it  all,  the  minute  routines  of  daily  life  are 
dealt  with,  and  the  proper  mode  of  action  under  all  contin- 
gencies of  social  relationships  is  prescribed. 

(5)  The  Chun  Ch'iu,  or  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals. 
This  work,  traditionally  attributed  to  Confucius  as  a  work  of 
his  old  age,  contains  a  history  of  his  native  state,  Lu,  over  a 
period  of  two  hundred  years.  It  includes  a  fuller  account  of  the 
political  system  he  helped  to  inculcate  than  do  any  of  the 
other  sacred  books. 

"The  Four  Books"  consist  of: 

(1)  The  Ta  Hsio  or  Great  Learning,  a  book  of  teach- 
ings concerning  virtue,  constituting  a  treatise  which  shows 
how  to  produce  concord  throughout  the  world  by  means  of  first 
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cultivating  the  family,  and  then  benevolently  governing  the 

State. 

(2)  The  Chung  Yung  or  Doctrine  of  the  I- lean,  which 
gives  us  one  of  the  clearest  pictures  of  Confucius'  mind  and 

thoughts  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  books  of  Con- 
fucianism. 

(3)  The  Lun  Yu  or  the  Analects,  is  a  collection  of 
the  teachings  of  Confucius  by  his  disciples. 

{!+)      The  I-ieng-Tze  or  the  Book  of  Iiencius,  is  the  writ- 
ten works  of  1'iencius. 

Although  these  writings  are  not  claimed  to  be  inspired 
in  any  supernatural  way,  they  have  actually  had  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  Chinese  character.   In  them  we  find  much 
that  reminds  us  of  Christian  teachings  as  well  as  those  of 
other  great  religions. 

C.   Admini  st  rat  ion  and  organization  of  ancient  schools. 
The  early  development  of  the  school  system  has  been  mentioned; 
education  was  a  recognized  function  of  government  from  early 
times.   The  beginnings  of  educational  institutions  appeared 
at  the  time  political  and  social  institutions  began  to  emerge 
in  ancient  China.   The  development  of  the  administrative 
system  of  education  during  ancient  times  was  from  the  top 

downward  and  educational  affairs  were  long  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  emperor.   Provincial  or  local  administrative 

authorities  evolved  much  later.  This  process  differs  from 
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the  development  of  education  in  America  where  educational 
authority  was  first  lodged  in  the  local  community. 

China's  ancient  system  of  education  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  Chau  dynasty  (1122-221  B.  C),  which  was  the  Golden 
Age  in  Chinese  educational  history.   During  this  ancient  era, 
six  departments  existed  for  administrative  purposes:   the  Ce- 
lestial Department,  the  Terrestial  Department,  the  Department 

of  Spring,  the  Department  of  Summer,  the  Department  of  Autumn, 
and  the  Department  of  Winter.   The  I-inister  of  the  Terrestial 
Department  was  called  Ta  Su  Tu.   The  Minister  had  control 
over  competitive  examinations  until  the  abolition  of  the  civil 
service  system  in  1905,  a  change  which  demanded  the  creation 
of  a  modern  Ministry  of  Education  with  power  over  provincial 
and  local  education  authorities. 

In  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  lao  and  Shun  there  were 
recorded,  as  existing  near  the  Imperial  Palace,  a  college  de- 
voted to  higher  education  and  a  college  for  lower  education, 
both  designed  for  the  princes  and  sons  of  nobles  and  officials 
as  well  as  the  promising  youths  of  the  common  people.   In 
the  feudal  period  of  the  Chau  dynasty,  there  were  a  number 
of  common  schools  of  lowest  grade  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment.  This  prosperous  era,  which  reached  its  zenith  several 


1.   Yu-Sen  Ho,  Chinese  Education  From  the  Western  Viewpoint, 
p.  18. 
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centuries  before  the  birth  of  Confucius,  was  followed  by  a 
gradual  decadance. 

Confucius,  greatly  lamenting  the  conditions  of  his 

times,  tried  to  revive  educational  interest  by  compiling 
the  principles  of  instruction  into  the  Four  Books,  but  his 
efforts  failed.  In  latter  years,  they  emphasised  only  the 
memorization  of  the  classics.  Private  tutors  and  a  keen 

memory  served  the  student  equally  as  well  as  a  system  of  or- 
ganized schools. 

Parker's  report  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  on  Chinese  education,  made  in  1877  >  is  quoted  in 
part: 

China  has  nothing  approaching  to  a  system  of  common 
schools  designed  to  diffuse  among  the  masses  the  bles- 
sings of  a  popular  education.   Indeed,  education  is  sys- 
tematically left  to  private  enterprise  and  public  chari- 
ty; the  government  contenting  itself  with  gathering  the 

choicest  fruits Accordingly,  all  who  can  afford  to 

do  so  endeavor  to  employ  private  instructors  for  their 
own  families;  and  where  a  single  family  is  unable  to 
meet  the  expense,  two  or  three  of  the  same  clan  or  fami- 
ily  name  are  accustomed  to  club  together  for  that  ob- 
ject. 

In  China,  what  with  the  unavoidable  limitation 

of  private  effort  and  the  deplorable  inefficiency  of 
charity  schools,  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  youth  have 
the  advantage  of  the  most  elementary  educating  brought 
within  their  reach. 1 

There  were  three  formal  divisions  or  organization  of 


1.   In  w.  Arthur  Ixartin,  "Report  on  the  System  of  Public 
Instruction  in  China, "  Circulars  of  Information  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  1. 
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grades  in  China's  traditional  school  system.   In  the  first 
stage,  students  were  occupied  with  committing  to  memory  the 
Confucian  Classics  and  the  practice  of  chirography.  Pupils 
had  merely  to  listen  to  recitations.   Corporal  punishment 
was  meted  out  for  mistakes  in  recitations  or  for  infringe- 
ments of  rigid  classroom  discipline.   V/hipping  was  one  of 
the  punishments  used  to  enforce  discipline. 

The  second  stage  consisted  of  translations  of  the 
Confucian  texts  into  the  vernacular.   The  student  was  ini- 
tiated into  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  sacred  books 
by  memory  only. 

In  the  third  stage,  compositions  and  essays  were  writ- 
ten to  expound  various  passages  of  the  Confucian  classics. 

These  were  emphasized  in  place  of  originality  of  thought. 

This  rough  division  of  study  into  three  general  stages 
gave  rise  to  three  general  classifications  of  schools  which 

still  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era.  The  three 
grades  of  schools  might  be  embraced  in  one  school  or  might 
exist  separately. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before,  education  in  traditional 
China  lost  its  social  value  to  the  State,  and  as  governmental 
interest  in  education  declined,  the  number  of  schools  gradu- 
ally diminished.   By  the  opening  of  the  modern  era,  Chinese 
education  had  fallen  into  its  "dark  ages." 


CHAPTER  III 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  EDUCATION 

As  Kuo  pointed  out  in  his  Chinese  System  of  Public 
Education,  the  destiny  of  education  in  China  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  six  dominant  factors:   government,  religion  and 
philosophy,  reverence,  conservatism,  lack  of  unity  and  of 
national  spirit,  and  geographical  isolation.   These  six  fac- 
tors have  both  hastened  and,  at  times,  hindered  the  progress 
of  education.  The  effect  of  each  factor  now  will  be  dis- 
cussed separately. 

1.   GOVERNMENTAL  INFLUENCE 

As  we  read  Chinese  history,  we  see  many  instances  in 

which  the  humblest  subject  in  the  empire  has  become  an  emi- 
nent statesman,  scholar,  or  even  the  highest  governor  of  the 
nation.   The  establishment  of  the  civil  service  examination 
system  occurred  about  2205  B.  C. ,  and  for  centuries  China 
selected  her  civil  officers  through  this  system.   We  have  to 
admit  that  the  old  Chinese  educational  system  was  able  to 
produce  statesmen  of  the  type  China  needed,  but  it  failed  to 
educate  the  majority  of  the  citizens.   Tiie  educational  system 


1.   Ping -Wen  Kuo,  The  Chinese  System  of  Public  Education, 
Introduction. 
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became  so  difficult  that  only  a  small  number  of  people  could 
fulfill  the  requirement  economically  and  academically,  with 
the  result  that  universal  extension  of  education  was  not  a- 
chieved.   This  condition  progressively  led  toward  national 
illiteracy. 

2.   RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE 

Religion  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  the  destiny 
of  education  in  China,  even  though  the  influence  was  not  so 
marked  as  in  European  countries.   Among  the  religious  influ- 
ences, Confucianism  and  Taoism  have  dominated  the  history  of 
education  in  China.  Confucius'  principles  and  methods  in 
education,  together  with  those  of  his  disciples,  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  depth  of  insight  into  the  character  and  working 
of  human  nature.   His  principles  and  methods  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

(1)  Educational  environment  is  most  important  in 
teaching  good  citizenship  (gentility) . 

(2)  The  aim  of  education  is  to  teach  how  to  attain  an 
ideal  personality. 

(3)  The  students  should  consider  and  practice  what  they 
have  learned. 

(4)  The  teacher  should  instruct  according  to  the  a- 
bility  of  the  students. 

Confucianism  dominated  education  is  China  for  many 

centuries.  That  religion  preaches  harmony  with  social  forces 


1.   Ping-Wen  Kuo,  The  Chinese  System  of  Public  Education,  p.  2, 
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and  with  the  cosmic  order  as  a  whole.   The  family  is  central; 
social  morality  is  fundamental. 

Taoism  has  influenced  education  in  a  different  way. 
It  has  opposed  any  formal  educational  system;  advocated,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  spontaneous  development  of  personality 
according  to  one's  nature.   This  is  to  be  achieved  by  exer- 
cising control  over  the  self  from  within  and  by  avoiding 
temptation  from  without. 

Buddhism,  introduced  into  China  in  67  A.  D.,  had  its 
most  prosperous  period  in  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1260  A.  D.). 
It  has  affected  educational  theory  and  practice  in  China  to 
a  considerable  extent.   It  led  to  some  progress  in  Chinese 
education. 

Christianity,  in  its  Nestorian  form,  was  introduced  in- 
to China  in  the  Tang  dynasty  (960-1260  A.  D. ) .   Roman  Cathol- 
icism and  Protestantism  entered  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Christianity,  however,  did  not  have  much  influence  on  Chinese 
education  until  within  the  past  one  hundred  years.   Chris- 
tian missionaries  brought  modern  education  into  China  and 
gave  to  the  Chinese  people  a  stimulus  for  seeking  a  progres- 
sive education  and  new  scientific  thought.   It  initiated  mo- 
dern education  for  women  in  China.  Missionary  education  in 
China  began  about  a  century  ago  when  the  first  mission  schools 
were  opened  in  the  colonies  of  I-iacao  and  Hongkong  (1&39  A.  D.)# 
Following  this,  primary  schools  and  Bible  classes  were 
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established  in  the  Chinese  empire  by  missions  of  many  de- 
nominations.  Among  the  various  influences  promoting  Chinese 
education,  Christianity,  at  the  present  time,  is  playing  an 
especially  important  role. 

3.   REVERENCE  FOR  ANTIQUITI 

One  of  the  unchanging  characteristics  of  the  Chinese 
people  is  a  great  respect  for  past  deeds.  They  revere  past 
glory  more  than  future  progress.   This  is  because  most  of 
the  Chinese  people,  although  at  heart  progressive,  are  not 
familiar  v/ith  scientific  progress  since  they  have  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  other  pro- 
gressive peoples.   Undue  respect  for  the  ancient  sages  long 
imbued  the  Chinese  people  with  the  idea  that,  in  everything 
they  did  or  said,  they  must  follow  every  precept  and  philo- 
sophical dictum  of  the  sages;  otherwise  their  sin  would  in- 
deed be  great  and  they  would  become  outlaws. 

4.   CONSERVATISM 

Chinese  conservatism  arose  through  the  influence  of 
their  social  institutions  as  factors  which  molded  their  char- 
acter. This  conservative  trait  does  not  explain  her  cultur- 
al stagnation,  but  is  rather  an  effect  and  a  symptom  than  a 
cause. 
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John  Dewey,  in  explaining  the  conservatism  of  the 

Chinese,  said: 

Conservative  they  doubtless  are  but  nevertheless  their 
history  is  not  a  history  of  stagnation,  of  fixity — but 
of  social  as  well  as  dynastic  changes.   They  have  tried 
many  experiments  in  their  day — China  has  undergone  as 
many  barbarian  invasions  as  any  country  in  Europe.   Its 
survival  and  its  absorption  of  its  invaders  does  not  ar- 
gue conservatism  of  the  inert  kind.   No  country  whose 
conservatism  came  from  sheer  routine,  from  lack  of  imag- 
ination, from  mental  rigidity,  could  have  maintained  and 
extended  its  civilization  as  China  has  done.l 

5.   LACK  OF  UNITY  AND  NATIONAL  SPIRIT 

National  unity  and  cooperation  are  necessary  to  a  na- 
tion's progress.   Old  China  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  family 
sentiment.  The  Chinese  would  live  and  die  for  his  family  but 
gave  little  thought  to  his  nation. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  lamented  the  lack  of  national  loyalty 

among  the  family-centered  Chinese  people. 

The  Chinese  people  have  shown  the  greatest  loyalty  to 
family  and  clan,  with  the  results  that  in  China  there  has 
been  family-ism  and  clan-ism,  but  no  real  nationalism. 
Foreign  observers  say  that  the  Chinese  are  like  a  sheet 
of  loose  sand.   Why?  Simply  because  our  people  have 
shown  loyalty  to  family  and  clan  but  not  to  the  nation. 2 

6.   GEOGRAPHICAL  ISOLATION 
The  greatest  causative  factor  of  China's  social  retardation 


1.  '.That  Holds  China  Back,  p.  373. 

2.  San  i-lin  Chu  I,  p.  5. 
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was  probably  her  geographical  isolation.  For  many  centuries 
China  was  separated  from  the  Western  nations  by  the  geo- 
graphical barriers  of  sea,  mountain  and  desert.   The  culture 
she  attained  centuries  ago  served  the  simple  needs  of  the 
people  during  the  centuries  of  isolation. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  CHINESE  EDUCATION 

1.   THE  TRENDS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

China  has  been  isolated  in  Asia  for  more  than  four 
thousand  years.   From  the  time  of  Yao  (2567  B.  C.)  the  pro- 
gress of  Chinese  civilization  vras  steadily  accelerated, 
reaching  its  zenith  at  the  close  of  the  Han  dynasty  (221  A.  D. ) 
The  Chinese  people  were  quite  content  with  their  indigenous 

culture,  deriving  from  it  all  that  was  necessary  for  life. 
They  lived  peacefully,  enjoying  their  social  inheritance  and 
studying  the  humanistic  lav/s.   Thus,  China's  material  de- 
velopment was  slow,  while  her  spiritual  development  contin- 
ued steadily  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century  China  maintained 
friendly  diplomatic  relationships  with  Syria,  Persia,  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Marco  Polo  had  reached  China  in  the  Yuan  dynasty, 
but  Europeans  arrived  in  numbers  only  when  the  Portuguese 
went  there  in  1517.   In  1550  Macao  became  the  recognized 
Portuguese  trading  settlement.   The  Dutch  and  the  English 
followed  a  century  later,  both  arriving  by  sea.  In  1689, 
the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk  laid  down  the  Sino-Russian  frontiers 
in  Manchuria  and  Siberia  and  increased  exchange  trading 
facilities.   Then  came  the  missions  of  Lord  Amherst  in 
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Being  ignorant  of  the  western  type  international  af- 
fairs, the  Chinese  government  flatly  refused  any  collabora- 
tion with  other  nations  for  any  purpose.   This  step,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  made  by  any 
Chinese  government,  resulted  in  several  foreign  wars.  In 
1&4-2,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  disastrous  Opium  War,  the 
treaty  of  Hanking  opened  five  Chinese  ports  to  foreign  trade 
and  commerce.   This  defeat  and  the  treaty  gave  an  important 
impetus  to  Chinese  education.   Pioneer  Christian  missiona- 
ries came  to  China  from  then  on  to  establish  schools,  which, 
in  turn,  laid  down  principles  of  religion  fundamental  in 
their  importance  to  the  life  of  the  Chinese  people. 

In  1C94>  China  was  defeated  by   the  Japanese.  This 
disaster  revealed  to  the  world  the  danger  of  Japanese  ag- 
gression and  aroused  the  cupidity  of  responsible  European 
statesmen.   Between  1&94  and  1900,  the  Pollers  were  engaged 
in  rivalry  for  the  political  and  economic  domination  of  Chi- 
na. All  these  events  served  as  a  near-fatal  lesson  to  China; 
she  learned  taat  she  must  adopt  modern  education. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  first  foreign 
language  school,  called  Tung  Wen  Kuan,  was  established  in 
Kiangsu  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Robert  Hart.  In  i860,  on 


1.   Francis  L.  Pott,  A  Sketch  of  Chinese  History,  p.  13 6. 
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the  addition  of  a  scientific  department,  the  school  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  college.   The  history  of  this  school 
serves  to  illustrate  how  Chinese  education  was  revised  to 
meet  the  demands  of  foreign  governments. 

2.   REVOLUTION  IK1  THE  EXAMINATION  SYSTEM 

The  competitive  examination  system  in  China  that  had 

been  carried  on  for  several  thousand  years,  was  based  simply 
on  the  classics  and  other  ancient  literature.   During  the 
early  period  of  diplomatic  relations  with  other  countries, 

attempts  to  reform  the  examination  system  were  made  by  many 
outstanding  officers.   The  emperor,  however,  would  not  coun- 
tenance such  changes  until  13&7>  when  China  suffered  another 
defeat  in  a  war  with  France.   At  this  time,  the  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics  were  added  to  the  regular  subjects 
in  the  competitive  examinations.   The  change  in  examination 
procedure  was  of  great  significance  and  importance  since  it 
opened  the  way  to  modernization. 

3.  EDUCATION  INFLUENCE  FROM  WESTERN  COUNTRIES 

The  first  Chinese  student  returning  from  America  was 
the  late  Dr.  Yung  Wing,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University.  He 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  high  government  authorities 

toward  sending  students  to  America  and  other  western  coun- 
tries.  In  1&72  the  first  group  of  thirty  students  was  sent 
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over  to  the  United  States,  and  by  the  fall  of  1&75  another 
group  had  arrived  in  America.   Unfortunately,  this  practice 
was  discontinued  in  1881,  and  was  not  resumed  until  1901. 
During  the  time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  which  was  started  to 
protect  the  country  and  to  destroy  the  foreigner — especially 
in  Shantung  Province,  where  the  antiforeign  Yu  Hsien  was  gov- 
ernor— many  foreign  ministers,  missionaries  and  hundreds  of 
Chinese  Christians  were  killed. 

Most  of  the  large  foreign  powers  demanded  indemnities. 
The  United  States  returned  .,)13,000,000  awarded  her  in  excess 
of  her  actual  losses  and  China  set  aside  this  money  as  a  fund 
to  bring  Chinese  students  of  both  sexes  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  many  hundreds  of  Chinese  have  been  educated  in 
America. 

4.   FIRST  SYSTEMATIC  PROPOSAL  FOE  MODERN  EDUCATION 

Soon  after  the  Sino-Japanese  war  (1894-1895) >  Chang 

Chih,  viceroy  of  the  Hopeh  and  Honan  Provinces,  published  a 

remarkable  book  known  as  Chuan  Hsueh  Pieh.   In  this  book  he 

outlined  a  system  of  modern  schools  as  follows: 

Universities  in  the  provincial  capitals  and  at  Peking, 
colleges  in  the  prefectural  cities,  and  high  schools  in 
the  districts;  all  planned  on  a  graded  system,  with  the 
lower  institutions  coordinated  with  the  higher  ones. 
The  suggested  curricula  were  as  follows: 1 


1.   P.  "./.  Kuo,  The  Chinese  System  of  Public  Education,  p.  70-71. 
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High  School: 

Four  Books  of  Classics 

Chinese  geography 

Chinese  history 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Elements  of  Science 

College: 

Five  classics 

History  (Tung  Chien) 

Government 

Foreign  Language  and  Literature 

Advanced  science 

University: 

Advanced  Courses  in  classics 
History  and  Science 

Chang  also  suggested  the  use  of  temples  and  monaster- 
ies as  educational  institutions. 

In  the  year  lS9&>  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu,  influenced  by 
two  outstanding  reformers,  Kang  Tu-Wei  and  Liang  Chi  Chao, 
issued  a  series  of  decrees,  for  the  reformation  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  These  included  the  abolition  of  the 
examination  system  and  its  texts.   These  suggestions  failed, 
however,  and  the  proposal  for  modern  schools  was  held  in 
abeyance.   The  effort,  however,  resulted  in  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  people  a  desire  for  reform  which  bore 
fruit  in  later  years. 

A.   The  imperial  system  of  schools.   In  1901  the  Dowager 
Empress  resumed  the  sending  of  students  to  study  abroad,  es- 
pecially to  Japan.  In  1903,  a  detailed  plan  for  a  national 
public  school  system  including  regulations  as  to  discipline, 
curricula  and  administration  was  proposed  by  a  Chinese  student 
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in  Japan.  The  plan  was  sanctioned  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment and  became  the  authorized  program  for  educational  change 
throughout  the  empire.   The  proposed  school  system  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  chart. 

During  the  period  between  1905  and  1911  the  modern 
educational  system,  outlined  by  the  special  commission  in 
1903,  was  actually  set  up.   Furthermore,  a  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation was  established  in  place  of  the  Ministry  of  Rites 
(originated  in  the  Tang  Dynasty).  The  aid  of  education  was 

set  forth  as  the  development,  in  the  minds  of  the  younger 
generation,  of  the  virtues:   loyalty  to  the  emperor,  reverence 
for  Confucius,  devotion  to  public  welfare,  admiration  for 
the  martial  spirit,  and  respect  for  industrial  pursuits.  As 
the  result  of  devotion  to  modern  education  there  were  estab- 
lished many  schools  designed  for  education  from  the  primary 
to  the  college  level,  including  some  special  industrial, 
technical,  and  girls'  schools. 

The  first  national  educational  program  to  prepare  the 
people  for  constitutional  government  was  suggested  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education.   Later,  in  1911  the  first  central 
educational  conference  was  held  in  Peking,  the  significant 
problems  being:   (1)  compulsory  education,  (2)  cessation  of 
the  granting  of  official  degrees  to  graduates  of  modern 
schools,  (3)  training  for  military  citizenship,  (4)  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  to  primary  education  and  primary  teachers, 


TABLE  II 
THE  EDUGATIOIIAL  SYSTEM  OF  1903' 


School  of  Research 
5  yrs. 


University 
3  or  4  yrs. 
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Chin  Higher  School 

Shih  Indus,  of  Lan- 

Kuan  1-3  guages 

3  yrs.  yrs.  5  yrs. 


Higher  Univ. 
School  Prep. 

school 
3  yrs.  3  yrs. 


Higher 

Normal 

3  yrs. 


Indus- 
trial 
school 
1-3  yrs. 


Middle  Industrial  Middle 

3  years  School 

Preparatory 

2  years  5  yrs. 


Apprentice 
School 
4  yrs. 


Primary   Higher 
Indus.    Primary 
2-3  yrs.  4  yrs. 


Lower 
Normal 

5  yrs. 


Industrial 
Supplementary 
3  yrs. 


Lower 

Primary 
School 
5  yrs. 


Kindergarten 


1.   Ping-V/en  Kuo,  The  Chinese  System  of  Public  Education, 
p.  79. 
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(5)  removal  of  the  classics  from  primary  schools,  (6)  unifi- 
cation of  spoken  languages,  and  (7)  co-education  in  primary 
schools.  Most  of  the  measures  reco^imended  by  the  council 
were  officially  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

B.  Administrat ion  of  modern  education.   In  order  to 
meet  the  demand  of  progressive  modern  education,  the  plan  of 
administration  of  education  was  modified,  with  a  more  satis- 
factory organization  than  under  the  old  systems.  The  fol- 
lowing chart  shows  the  administration  of  education  adopted 

by  the  Chinese  government  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Chin 

p 

Dynasty. 

In  1912  a  new  system  of  educational  administration 
was  established.  The  new  Ministry  of  Education  was  authorized 
to  control  education,  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  governmental 
almanac  (Central  Observatory)  of  the  country.  It  was  headed 
by  the  Minister  and  Vice -Minister  of  Education,  with  a  staff 
consisting  of  ministry  inspectors,  educational  and  technical 
experts,  councilors,  and  members  of  three  educational  de- 
partments:  Department  of  General  Education,  Department  of 
Professional  Education,  and  Department  of  Social  Education. 

The  provincial  and  local  educational  administ rat ions 
have  been  changed  several  times  since  the  establishment  of 


1.  P.  \I .   Kuo,  The  Chinese  System  of  Public  Education,  p.  1$. 

2.  Lu-Dzai  Djung,  A  History  of  Democratic  Education  in  Modern 

China,  p.  20-21. 
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TABLE  III 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION  IK  THE  CHEN  DYNASTY 
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the  Republic.  In  1917  the  present  Provincial  Bureaus  of  Ed- 
ucation were  established  under  the  administration  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Education,  although  regarded  as  independent  of  the 
provincial  government.   These  bureaus  are  headed  by  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  organization  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1912,  which  is  still  in  exis- 
tence with  slight  modification,  is  shown  on  the  following 
page. 

C.  Publication  of  text -books.  In  1906  a  special  bu- 
reau in  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  established  to  super- 
vise the  publication  of  text-books.   By  190$  a  series  of 
readers  for  teaching  Chinese  characters  in  an  easy  way,  to- 
gether with  a  series  of  citizen's  readers,  were  completed. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  the  Chin  dynasty  a  large  number 
of  text -books  for  the  use  of  primary,  middle  and  lower  normal 
schools  were  published.   Text-books  not  certified  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  were  not  condemned  and  prohibited  if  they 
did  not  contain  material  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
government.   This  was  the  first  time  in  Chinese  educational 
history  that  books  other  than  the  old  classics  were  published 
for  teaching  purposes. 

D.  Democratic  education  under  the  Republic  of  China. 
The  political  revolution  in  1911  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  which  ended  monarchy  in  China  after 
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TABLE  IV 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  CHINESE  EDUCATION 
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1.   L.  D.  Djung,  A  History  of  Democratic  Education  in  Modern 
China,  p.  45. 
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more  than  four  thousand  years  of  continuous  existence.   Soon 
after  the  Republican  Government  was  established,  it  decided 
that  democx^atic  education  was  one  of  the  programs  to  be  car- 
ried out  immediately.   The  new  policy  laid  great  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  mass  education,  workers'  education 

and  education  for  girls. 

The  aim  of  the  educational  law  promulgated  in  1912 

was  to  cultivate  virtue  or  moral  character  in  the  young. 
This  moral  training  was  to  be  supplemented  by  industrial  and 
military  education  and  rounded  out  by  education  in  aesthetics. 


CHAPTER  V 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

In  the  first  school  system  which  was  established  un- 
der the  Republic  in  19H|  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the 
defeats  in  the  old  system  of  1903.   The  plan  of  the  school 
system  of  1912  is  shown  in  the  diagram  on  the  following  page. 
Significant  changes  were:   (1)  the  number  of  school  years 
was  shortened  to  eighteen,  beginning  with  the  lower  primary 
school  and  ending  with  the  university.   The  purpose  of  the 
system  was  to  give  the  students  and  opportunity  for  mental 
training  and  for  the  acquisition  of  skills  through  such 
studies  as  handicrafts,  drawing,  domestic  science,  and  agri- 
culture; at  the  same  time  preventing  an  over-taxing  of  the 
students'  physical  strength.   (2)  Co-education  was  allowed 
in  the  primary  school.   Education  for  girls  was  now  emphasized, 
(3)  The  teaching  of  traditional  Chinese  classics  was  abolished 
in  the  elementary  schools.   (4)  Manual  training  and  military 
drill  were  emphasized  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.   (5) 

A  new  system  of  degrees  was  adopted.   All  these  changes  were 
in  harmony  with  the  progressive  ideas  of  modern  education. 
They  pointed  in  the  right  direction  and  this  system  was  car- 
ried out  until  1922  when  other  improvements  were  made. 


1.   L.  D.  Djung,  A  History  of  Democratic  Education  in  Iiodern 
China,  p.  50-52. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL   SYSTBVI  OF   1912 
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1.   L.  D.  Djung,  A  History  of  Democratic  Education  in  Ilodern 
China,  p.  51. 
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In  1919  the  Provincial  Educational  Associations  held 
their  fifth  annual  Congress  at  Tai-Yuan.  There  a  proposal 
was  made  to  revise  the  educational  function  of  the  Republic 
as  "the  cultivation  of  a  healthy  personality  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  democracy."  Two  years  later  the  sev- 
enth Congress  of  the  Provincial  Educational  Associations  was 
held  in  Canton  and  a  new  educational  system  was  recommended 
with  new  aims  and  standards:   (1)  to  adapt  itself  to  a  changed 
and  changing  society;  (2)  to  promote  the  spirit  of  democracy; 
(3)  to  develop  individuality;  (4)  to  take  into  special  con- 
sideration the  economic  status  of  the  average  citizen;  (5) 
to  adjust  education  to  the  needs  of  life;  (6)  to  facilitate 
the  spread  of  universal  education;  and  (7)  to  make  itself 
flexible  enough  to  allow  for  local  variations  (New  Collec- 
tion of  Educational  Laws  and  Regulations,  p.  1) .   This  pro- 
posal was  officially  adopted  in  1922  and  a  new  school  sys- 
tem began.  This  new  educational  system  was  elastic  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  current  social  conditions.   It  cor- 
responded fairly  well  to  the  American  6-3-3  plan.   It  was 
divided  into  three  parts:   Primary,  Secondary,  and  Higher 
Education. 

1.   PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

Primary  education  began  at  the  age  of  six  or  later, 
and  lasted  for  six  years,  the  first  four  years  being  compulsory. 
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A  prevocational  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  remaining 
two  years  in  place  of  the  regular  primary  school  subjects. 
The  aims  of  the  primary  education  plan,  formulated  in  1912, 
had  been:    (1)  to  begin  the  physical  and  mental  development 
of  the  child;  (2)  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  virtues  of 
citizenship;  and  (3)  to  develop  in  the  children  knowledge 
and  ability  necessary  for  them  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  aims  more  effectively,  courses 
for  primary  education  were  given  in  more  concrete  form  such 
as  conversation,  reading,  composition,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
hygiene,  citizenship,  history,  geography,  nature  study,  garden- 
ing, industrial  arts,  creative  arts,  music,  and  physical  edu- 
cation.  Following  the  principles  in  the  'New  Literature 
Movement'  started  by  Dr.  liu  Shih  in  1917 >  all  the  text-books 
were  rewritten  in  the  Vernacular  language  based  on  liandarin 
(the  national  spoken  language). 

2.   SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Secondary  education, lasting  from  one  to  six  years, 
was  divided  into  several  parts,  such  as  Vocational  Education, 
Normal  School  and  Regular  middle  School. 


1.  L.  D.  Djung,  New  Collection  of  Educational  Laws  a.nd 

Regulations,  p.  62-65. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  70. 
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The  school  period  of  the  Regular  Middle  School  was 
six  years,  divided  into  senior  middle  school  and  junior 
middle  school  of  three  years  each.   These  middle  schools 
were  established  either  together  or  separately  according 
to  the  local  conditions. 

Credit  and  elective  systems,  adopted  for  the  second- 
ary schools  in  1922,  are  still  functioning,  but  with  slight 
changes  in  the  number  of  credits.   A  credit  was  defined  as 
one  hour  of  class  work  plus  preparation.  The  junior  middle 
school  required  the  satisfactory  completion  of  180  credits 
for  graduation,  of  which  164  were  for  required  work. 

3.   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

In  voactional  education  students  might  devote  one, 
two  or  three  years  entirely  to  vocational  subjects.   General 
subjects  were  taught  in  the  first  years,  and  more  vocational 
subjects  were  added  in  later  years.   This  was  the  first  time 
China  ever  had  a  definite  plan  for  vocational  education. 

4.   NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

The  normal  schools,  composed  of  the  last  two  or  three 
grades  at  the  secondary  level  admitted  graduates  of  the  jun- 
ior middle  schools.   The  aim  of  normal  school  education  was 

to  supply  the  need  of  teachers  for  the  lower  primary  grades. 
The  requirements,  both  of  the  normal  schools  and  of 
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the  technical  and  professional  schools  established  under  the 
system  of  1912,  were  raised  to  college  standards  in  1922  in 
order  to  admit  graduates  of  the  senior  middle  schools.   At- 
tendance was  limited  to  four  years. 

5.  COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY,  AND  GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  regular  course  of  each  college  or  university  ex- 
tended from  four  to  six  years  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
major  subject.   The  elective  system  was  employed,  and  the 
period  of  study  was  left  elastic  in  order  that  individuals 
of  superior  intelligence  might  advance  as  rapidly  as  their 
ability  might  warrant. 

To  supply  the  need  of  teachers  for  the  middle  schools, 
a  two-year  course  in  the  field  of  Education  was  offered  in 
the  universities  and  teachers  colleges. 

Graduate  schools  were  established  in  the  educational 
system  of  1922,  the  students  being  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  necessary  to  complete  their  studies.   Plans  were  made  to 
offer  special  education  to  the  physically  and  mentally  de- 
ficient. 

The  educational  system  of  1922  was  as  shown  on  the 
following  page: 

6.  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 

After  the  last  unification  in  1927,  the  National  Central 
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TABLE  VI 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  1922 
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1.   L.  D.  Djung,  Hew  Collection  of  Educational  Laws  and 
Regulations,  p.  2. 
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Government  was  established  at  Hanking.   This  opened  a  new 
era  in  all  phases  of  Chinese  life.   The  political  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  country  was  accompanied  by  much  educational  re- 
organization.  The  new  educational  policies  were  based  on 

the  Three  People's  Principles,  enunciated  by  Sun  Yat-Sen, 
founder  of  the  Republic.   The  national  school  system  was 
based  on  the  aim  and  ideals  of  the  Kuomintang  (the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Party  of  Sun  Yat-Sen) .   The  diagram  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  shows  the  educational  system  of  19 2S. 


Grades 


TABLE  VII 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  192S] 
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1.   L.  D.  Djung,  A  History  of  Democratic  Education  in  Modern 
China,  p.  219.  ~ 


CHAPTER  VI 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS 

After  the  Boxer  uprising,  China  quickly  realized  the 
importance  of  establishing  modern  education  to  develop  the 
population  as  a  whole.   Efforts  were  made  by  both  govern- 
mental officials  and  some  outstanding  educators  to  accelerate 
the  educational  processes: 

1.   THE  NEW  LITERARY  MOVEMENT 

Among  Chinese  educational  problems,  the  question  of 
the  manner  of  composing  and  writing  in  the  Chinese  language 
has  assumed  special  significance.   There  were  several  opin- 
ions on  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  country  through  an 
easier  form  of  ideographic  writing.  In  1917 >  Hu  Shih  and 
Cheng  Tu-Hsien  suggested  Chinese  literary  reform.   They  main- 
tained that  "writing  literature  in  the  spoken  tongue  to  re- 
present the  life  and  needs  of  the  people"  would  take  "deep 

root  in  the  minds  of  people."   Finally  the  movement  became 

2 

an  official  part  of  the  nass  Educational  Movement  in  1921. 

As  stated,  the  Chinese  spoken  language  had  long  been 


1.  Iiei-Yuen  Li,  An  Analysis  of  Social  Economic  and  Politi- 

cal Conditions  in  Pen-Shan  Hsien,  Szechwan,  China, 
Looking  Forward  Improvement  of  Educational  Program,  p. 204. 

2.  L.  D.  Djung,  A  History  of  Democratic  Education  in  Modern 

China,  p.  108T" 
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broken  up  into  hundreds  of  local  dialects  because  of  poor 
communication  and  poor  education,  although  the  written  lan- 
guage remained  the  same  throughout  the  country.   The  move- 
ment to  unify  the  spoken  language  by  the  use  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet  representing  the  pronunciation  of  each  character 

was  begun  in  1913  by  Wii  Chih-Fee,  Hu  Shih  and  Wang  Puh.  This 
phonetic  alphabet  consists  of  24  consonants,  12  vowels  and 

3  serai -vowels,  and  was  first  named  "Dru  Yin  Tze  Moo"  (phonetic 
alphabet).  Mandarin  has  been  emphasized  as  the  standard 
spoken  language  (the  national  language),  and  the  reformers 
agreed  any  phonetic  spelling  should  be  based  upon  its  pro- 
nunciation. The  New  Literature  Movement  has  been  accelera- 
ted by  the  use  of  phonograph  records  and  motion  pictures 
since  191&,  and  later  by  radio  broadcasting. 

In  1940,  the  Committee  (of  the  Ministry  of  Education) 
for  the  Promotion  of  a  Phonetic  System  began  to  publish 
newspapers  in  the  vernacular  and  text-books,  using  the  pho- 
netic alphabet  for  both.   The  objective  of  these  newspapers 
as  well  as  of  the  primary  schools  and  mass  education  schools, 
was  imparting  the  ability  to  read.   These  papers  now  circu- 
late throughout  the  country.  Moreover,  radio  broadcasting, 
motion  pictures  and  phonetic  records  are  widely  distributed 
among  the  schools  and  centers  of  mass  education  and  social 
education.   The  current  Chinese  phonetic  alphabet  follows: 
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TABLE  VIII 
THE  CURRENT  CHINESE  PHOENETIC  ALPHABET 
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Diphthongs 
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£  =  Io  ■£     =  Uo  ^  "  Iuan 

5L  =  Ie  7?T  ~  Uai  **7  ~  •tun 

^  =  Iai  ^  =  Uei  Jf  =  long 

X  =  Iau 

X.  =  Iou 

tS  =  Ian 

"5  =  In 

£  =  IanS 
%    -  Ing 

2.   THE  ADULT  EDUCATION  liOVELIENT 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  Chinese  education 
is  the  growth  of  illiteracy  result  ing  from  the  limited  op- 
portunities for  education.   Illiteracy  is  a  great  drawback 
to  China's  progress  in  the  modern  world. 

The  adult  education  movement,   including  the  social 
education  movement,  was  started  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic.   The  aim  of  these  movements  was  to  spread 
knowledge  among  uneducated  man  and  woman  through  activities 
in  quasi-educational  institutions,  such  as  libraries,  public 
lecture  halls,  social  centers,  museums,  exhibition  halls, 


1.   China:  Ministry  of  Information,  The  China  Year  Book,  p. 3 20. 
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newspaper  reading  rooms,  continuation  schools,  and  the  like. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  exhibitions,  motion  pictures  and 
plays  constituted  a  part  of  these  activities. 

The  adult  education  movement  was  made  an  official  ac- 
tivity when  the  Department  of  Social  Education  was  established 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  1919,  John  Dewey,  followed 
by  Paul  Monroe,  Bertrand  Russell  and  Hans  Driescli,  was  in- 
vited to  speak  at  popular  meetings  throughout  China.   During 
that  time  a  great  number  of  Chinese  illiterates  were  sent  to 
the  battlefields  in  France  as  laborers.   Under  the  direction 
of  James  Yen  of  the  Chinese  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  these  laborers 
were  taught  to  read  simple  newspapers  (such  as  the  Chinese 

Laborers'  Weekly)  and  to  write  simple  letters  to  their  fa- 
milies in  China.  In  1921  the  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  China 
in  Shanghai  created  a  department  of  popular  education  for 
illiterates.   The  text-book  The  Feople' s  Thousand  Character 
Lesson  is  used  as  a  basis,  but  a  thousand  or  so  new  charac- 
ters are  added  in  each  volume  until  gradually  a  large  vo- 
cabulary is  built  up. 

Changsha  was  chosen  in  1922  as  the  first  experimental 
city  for  the  new  movement.   Following  the  Changsha  Campaign, 
similar  efforts  were  made  in  many  cities,  such  as  Chefoo, 
Kashing,  Hangchow,  and  Nanking. 

Many  of  the  universities,  colleges  and  senior  middle 
school  have  organized  classes  for  the  illiterates.   These 
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classes  are  run  entirely  by  students  in  their  spare  time. 
The  curriculum  consists  of  subjects  such  as  reading,  writing, 
ethics,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  handicraft  and  others. 

The  principal  educational  institutions  in  China  are 
the  "People's  Schools,"  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  con- 
bat  illiteracy  and  to  give  the  people  general  knowledge  of 
social  and  civil  life.   The  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Education 
are  making  intensive  preparations  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  People's  Schools  throughout  the  country  even  in  war  time. 

3.   INSTITUTION  OF  MASS  AND  SOCIAL  EDUCATION 

Despite  the  Sino-Japanese  war  of  1937-45  China  estab- 
lished many  schools  for  mass  and  social  education  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.   In  1941>  these 
schools  totaled  approximately  153*667.  The  students  who  bene- 
fit by  these  institutes  number  six  million  a  year.   In  each 
province  there  are  provincial  mass  education  institutes,  li- 
braries, museums,  art  galleries,  science  institutes,  public 
playgrounds  and  gymnasiums.   Under  provincial  education  com- 
missions there  are  visual  education  departments,  motion  pic- 
ture theaters,  circuit  singing  and  dramatic  troupes,  and  ru- 
ral clubs.  Each  town  also  has  one  or  more  mass  education  in- 
stitutes.  In  those  rare  instances  where  finances  permit,  a 
library  and  a  public  playground  are  established.   The  following 
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factors  have  been  important  in  realizing  the  objectives  of 
mass  and  social  education: 

A.  Drama.   In  1936,  the  Ministry  of  Education  estab- 
lished the  National  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  Nanking.   Na- 
tional educational  institutions  were  ordered  to  organize 
singing  and  dramatic  troupes  through  which  the  students  might 
use  their  spare  time  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  so- 
cial education.   This  order  has  been  carried  out  by  more  than 
twenty  schools  in  Free  China. 

B.  Music  and  Fine  Arts.  Music  has  been  known  to  the 

Chinese  people  since  the  time  of  the  Chou  dynasty.   The  sages 
alone  comprehend  the  canons  and  the  mandarins  in  music  are 

considered  superior  to  those  in  mathematics.  Confucius  wrote 

quite  a  few  ancient  music  books,  which,  unfortunately,  were 

2 

almost  entirely  destroyed  in  21+6   B.  C.   The  later  composers, 

however,  have  contributed  a  great  quantity  of  music.   Before 
the  outbreak  of  V/orld  War  II  there  were  about  ten  schools  of 
music,  but  only  a  few  of  the  colleges  and  universities  had 
departments  of  music.  V/orld  War  II,  however,  made  apparent 
the  necessity  of  music  for  education  of  the  masses  and  for 
maintaining  the  morale  of  soldiers.   The  singing  troupes  on 
circuits  were  led  by  graduates  of  the  music  schools.  They 


1.  China:  Ministry  of  Information,  China  Handbook,  p.  24$. 

2.  V/.  J.  Baltzell,  History  of  Music,  passim. 
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went  to  the  different  communities  to  teach  the  people  to 
sing  and  to  appreciate  music. 

The  fine  arts  in  China  during  Jorld  War  II  were  ex- 
tended to  the  masses  as  a  means  of  disseminating  information 
about  the  war  with  Japan.   In  1941  the  Ministry  of  Education 
organized  a  committee  on  Education  in  Fine  Arts.   College 
students  were  encouraged  to  take  courses  in  fine  arts.  These 
dealt  with  painting  war  scenes,  making  posters  on  nutritional, 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  hygienic  subjects.  Many  oc-carts 
carrying  such  paintings  were  sent  out  among  the  people  who 
had  a  special  need  of  education  of  one  type  or  another.  Many 
exhibitions  were  held  in  various  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

C.  Radio  and  Lotion  Pictures.  In  1936  the  Ministry 
of  Education  made  its  first  effort  to  popularize  the  use  of 
radio  and  motion  pictures  for  the  purpose  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Central  Broadcasting 
Administration  to  insert  educational  features  in  its  daily 
schedule.  Many  radio  personnel  training  classes  were  con- 
ducted in  colleges  and  special  institutes. 

Visual  education  was  first  started  in  the  University 
of  Nanking  in  1930.   Since  1930,  when  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation organized  a  committee  on  Visual  education,  remarkably 


1.   China:  Ministry  of  Information,  China  Handbook,  p.  2J+9. 
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good  results  have  been  obtained  from  motion  pictures  concern- 
ing industry,  agriculture,  public  health,  nutrition,  and  many- 
other  similar  educational  topics. 

4.   THE  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT 

As  the  investigator  has  brought  out,  before  the  re- 
public was  established,  education  in  China  was  for  the  most 
part  left  to  the  parents  or  to  private  institutions.   Tutors 
usually  were  invited  into  the  home  to  teach  the  children. 
Many  families  combined  their  economic  resources  to  obtain  one 
tutor,  frequently  one  poorly  trained,  for  all  their  children. 
The  aim  of  this  kind  of  education  was  merely  to  teach  the 

children  some  of  the  traditional  classics.   The  tutorial 
system  was  eliminated  when  the  Republic  xuas  established  in 
1911.   In  the  first  educational  conference  held  at  Peking 
in  that  year,  a  four-year  program  of  compulsory  education  was 
proposed.   At  first,  Nanking,  a  district  of  Kiangsu  Province, 
was  chosen  to  be  the  model  for  this  movement. 

Later,  Ranking,  Chihli  Province  (New  Hopeh) ,  Shansi 
Province  (under  the  governorship  of  Yen  Hsi-Shan),  and  the 
other  provincial  capitals  carried  out  a  compulsory  education 
system.   All  of  these  were  established  by  the  end  of  1922. 
Definite  steps  for  carrying  out  compulsory  education  in  many 


1.   China:   Ministry  of  Information,  China  Handbook,  p.  249. 
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communities  at  specific  times  were  proposed  later. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war  in  1937, 
however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  four-year 
program  of  compulsory  education  as  originally  planned.   In- 
stead of  this,  a  wartime  program  was  launched  in  1940.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  every  three  pao  (approximately  350 
people)   must  establish  one  people's  school  (on  the  primary 
level)  within  two  years,  every  two  pao  must  establish  one 
school  in  the  third  year,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  plan 
every  pao,  must  have  one  school.   The  following  table  shows 
the  statistics  of  Chinese  prir:iary  education  in  the  first 
four  years  of  that  war. 

No.  of      No.  of        No.  of 
Year        Schools     Teachers      Pupils 

1937-1932  229,911  482,160  12,347,924 

1938-1939  217,394  432,630  12,261,837 

1939-1940  218,756  427,454  12,669,976 

1941  232,145  22,424,884 

The  results  of  compulsory  education  depend  primarily 

upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  people.   If  children  of 

school  age  are  forced  to  work  for  a  living,  the  practice  of 

compulsory  education  will  certainly  be  limited.   For  this 

reason,  the  liinistry  of  Social  welfare  prohibits  the  labor  of 

children  under  the  age  of  twelve.   On  the  other  hand,  all 


1.  China:  Ministry  of  Information,  China  Year  Book,  p.  313. 

2.  China:   Ministry  of  Information,  China  Handbook,  p.  77. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  395. 
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schools  in  on  compulsory  education  must  be  open  to  all  with- 
out tuition  or  other  charges. 

.mile  the  total  number  in  the  Chinese  educational  sys- 
tem decreased  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Japan,  Chi- 
na actually  trained  more  students  than  ever  before  in  pro- 
portion to  her  shrunken  territory.  Thus,  although  the  Chinese 
government  had  less  income  from  taxation,  it  still  carried 
on  a  vigorous  educational  program  in  the  mist  of  war. 

5.   TEACHERS  FOR  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

The  number  of  teachers  needed  for  compulsory  education 
depends  upon  the  number  of  children  under  the  care  of  each 
teacher.  According  to  the  official  report  of  1930  (as  indi- 
cated in  the  table  on  the  following  page),  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  China  was  about  43 > 000, 000,  of  whom 
36,000,000  were  not  in  school. 

If  one  teacher  can  take  care  of  30  to  40  students  in 
primary  schools,  about  one  million  teachers  will  be  needed 
at  the  present  time.  The  teachers  for  primary  education 
come  mostly  from  normal  schools  and  from  senior  middle  schools 
which  provide  courses  for  teachers.   Because  of  low  salaries 
and  recent  developments  in  military  affairs,  business  and 


1.   L.  D.  Djung,  A  History  of  Democratic  Education  in  Modern 
China,  p.  3*3  >&4. 
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TABLE  IX 
THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


Province 

Population 

Ho.   of 
children 

2,093,000 

School 
children 

439,396 

Percentage 
in  school 

Chile 

20,930,000 

23.33 

Shangtung 

33, 247, 900 

3,842,790 

476,182 

12.45 

Shanghai 

12,200,000 

1,220,000 

699,913 

57.37 

Ho  nan 

27,317,000 

2,531,700 

223,333 

3.32 

Shensi 

8, 400, 000 

840,000 

136,756 

16.28 

Kansu 

10,336,000 

1,038,600 

60,503 

5.25 

Szechwan 

68,700,000 

6,870,000 

470,213 

6.84 

Hopeh 

35,280,000 

3,528,000 

208,353 

5.90 

Hunan 

22,169,000 

2,216,000 

204,349 

9.22 

Kiangsi 

26,532,000 

2,653,000 

112,319 

4.25 

Anhwei 

23,670,000 

2,367,000 

53,672 

2.27 

Chekiang 

11,530,000 

1,158,000 

282,510 

24.39 

Fukien 

22,870,000 

2,287,000 

37,169 

3.35 

Kwangtung 

31,865,000 

3,186,500 

167,950 

5.20 

Kwangsi 

5,140,000 

514,000 

144,357 

28.09 

Yunnan 

12,730,000 

1,272,000 

166,961 

13.12 

Kweichow 

7,650,000 

7o5,000 

50,129 

6.55 

E.  Provinces 

15,000,000 

1,500,000 

325,335 

21.72 

Kiangsu 

23,9^0,000 

2,393,000 

320,436 

13.36 

Sinkiang 

1,200,000 

130,000 

2,938 

2.49 
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industrial  enterprises  have  made  tempting  offers  to  the 
teacher,  wL  th  the  result  that  teachers  have  been  induced  to 
leave  their  professional  employment.   There  is  a  dangerous 
situation  at  present  in  Chinese  education  as  well  as  danger 
for  the  future.   Thus,  there  is  a  need  for  improving  the 
living  standard  and  security  of  teachers.   It  is  apparent 
that  the  economic  problems  in  training  and  maintaining  teachers 
are  as  important  as  those  of  building  up  an  adequate  physical 
plant. 

6.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT 

When  China  first  adopted  the  modern  school  system, 
varied  kinds  of  industrial  schools  were  provided,  such  as 
apprentice  schools,  primary  industrial  schools,  industrial 
supplementary  schools,  and  middle  industrial  schools.  Though 
these  schools  accomplished  little  in  their  early  stages, 
their  influence  upon  public  opinion  gradually  increased. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Republic,  a  new  plan  of  vocation- 
al education  system  was  conceived.   There  were  two  kinds  of 
industrial  schools,  higher  and  elementary.   The  former  gave 
a  complete  general  industrial  education,  while  the  latter 
afforded  elementary  industrial  education  or  training  in  spe- 
cial fields,  as  demanded  by  local  conditions.   These  schools 
were  primarily  schools  of  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce, 
and  industrial  continuation  schools. 
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The  development  of  vocational  education  for  girls 
parallels  that  for  boys.  The  principal  vocational  courses 
for  girls  are  handwork,  including  embroidery,  theoretical  and 
applied  sericulture  and  textile  manufacture,  nursing,  and 
dietetics.   The  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  vocational  edu- 
cation is  not  more  than  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the 
total  student  enrollment. 

7.   MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE 

In  1912  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese  classics  was  a- 
bolished  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  lieu  of 

this,  modern  sciences  were  introduced  into  the  curriculum. 
In  1922,  Paul  Ilonroe  of  the  International  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation visited  China  and  his  observations  confirmed  the  o- 
pinion  of  many  Chinese  as  to  the  value  of  education  in  sci- 
ence.  On  his  recommendation  the  Chinese  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education  invited  Dr.  C.  R.  Twiss  of 
Ohio  State  University  to  China  to  assist  in  the  improvement 
of  methods  of  teaching  science.   Later,  Wu  Chi-Fee  started 
the  slogan  "Save  the  nation  by  science,"  and  many  people 
have  realized  the  importance  of  science  and  encouraged  their 
children  to  study  scientific  subjects.  To  date,  there  are 
thirty -five  science  institutes  throughout  China  (the  part 
of  the  country  which  remained  free  from  Japanese  control 
during  the  war) .  In  19A2  the  Ministry  of  Education  ordered 
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that  at  least  one  science  institute  be  established  in  each 
province  or  municipality. 

8.   CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA 

Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  development  of  modern  education 
in  China,  especially  in  science  and  education  for  girls. 
Missionary  education  in  China  dates  back  to  beginnings  in 
Hongkong  in  lo30.   Following  this,  primary  schools  and  Bible 
classes  were  established  in  China  proper  by  most  of  the  mis- 
sions. Religious  training  predominated  in  the  curriculum, 
which  included  only  some  elementary  science  courses.   Gradu- 
ally middle  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  colleges, 
were  established  throughout  the  country. 

Education  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Republic 
was  handicapped  by  continuous  political  disputes  and  military 
disturbances.   Iiany  students  preferred  to  attend  the  mission- 
ary schools  because  of  their  more  stable  administration  and 
better  equipment.   During  this  period,  Tenching  in  China  and 
Hwa-nan  Girls'  College  were  established  in  1914,  Ginling  Col- 
lege in  1915,  Fukien  Christian  University  in  1916  and  Lutheran 
College  in  1933. 

The  Christian  community  is  a  small  part  of  the  total 
population  of  China.  As  of  194^>  about  twelve  per  cent  of 
the  Protestant  community  attend  Christian  schools  while  only 
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1.4  per  cent  of  the  people  as  a  whole  are  in  school.  Ap- 
proximately four  per  cent  of  those  attending  any  school  are 
those  under  Christian  auspices.   Despite  the  small  percentage 
of  Christians  and  Christian  schools,  many  contributions  have 
been  credited  to  Christian  education. 

Graduates  of  Chinese  Christian  schools  have  a  charac- 
teristic personality.   They  usually  have  been  enthusiastic 
in  service  and  because  of  this  fact  they  have  been  engaged 

in  much  supervisory  work  in  China.  According  to  a  1925  sur- 
vey, about  25  per  cent  of  the  constructive  leaders  in  China 
were  Christian  students.   In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
fields,  Christian  schools  are  training  about  200,000  students 
annually.   Christian  schools  are  located  in  numerous  cities, 
where  there  are  also  government  or  private  schools.   A  strong- 
ly competitive  spirit  in  athletics,  oratorical  contests, 
school  exhibits,  social  and  other  activities  exists  between 
the  Christian  and  other  schools.   The  inspiration  and  stimu- 
lus arising  from  the  competition  with  the  Christian  schools 
cause  government  and  private  schools  to  make  more  rapid  pro- 
gress than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Christian  schools,  as  well  as  Christian  institutions, 
such  as  the  I.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Boy  and  Girl 


1.   J.  K.  Edmunds,  "Education  in  China"  American  Review  of 
Reviews,  Vol.  72,  p.  136. 
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Scouts,  and  Christian  Fellowships  are  contributing  a  great 
deal  toward  cultivating  morality  in  the  young  people  in  Chi- 
na.  Helpfulness,  forgiveness,  sincerity,  cooperation,  broth- 
erhood, and  love  are  emphasized  in  Christian  teaching. 

Christianity  has  contributed  noticeably  to  the  educa- 
tion of  orphans  and  exceptional  children.  Ilany  orphanages 
and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  under  Christian 
control.   There  are  approximately  ten  Christian  universities 
in  China  having  medical  colleges  that  offer  courses  in  medi- 
cal service,  public  hygiene  and  child  welfare. 

9.   WARTIME  EDUCATION 

Despite  "Jorld  War  II,  education  in  China  climbed  to 
new  heights.   A  united  force  worked  against  Japanese  aggres- 
sion.  It  has  been  indicated  in  the  history  of  education  in 
China  that  rapid  progress  was  made  whenever  China  suffered 
humiliation.   Radical  changes  in  education  were  made,  as 
after  the  Opium  V/ar  of  1842,  the  first  Sino-Japanese  .Jar  of 
1894>  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900.   China,  being  a  peace- 
ful country,  never  prepares  for  war.   Nevertheless,  she  has 
successfully  resisted  through  her  traditional  spirit  of  en- 
durance and  fortitude. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  most  of  the  schools 

were  located  in  the  cities  of  the  coastal  provinces,  or  in 
those  along  the  Yangtze  River.  Many  interior  and  border 
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provinces  had  not  been  reached  by  modern  education  until  the 
outbreak  of  that  war. 

Higher  Education.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  in  1943  there  were  133  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  in  China.   These  included  universities,  as 
well  as  independent  and  technical  colleges.   This  shows  an 
increase  of  25  institutions  over  the  108  existing  just  before 
the  war.   Among  the  independent  colleges,  there  were  only  one 
federated  college,  one  rural  college,  and  eight  teachers' 
colleges.   This  indicates  that  China  needs  more  institutions 
to  train  educational  personnel. 

The  133  institutes  of  higher  education,  existing  in 
1944*  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

National  Provincial   Private  Total 

Universities  22  19       41 

Independent  16        10         20       46 

Independent  Technical     17        16        13       46 
Colleges 

Total 133 

Secondary  Education.   Secondary  education  includes 
ordinary  middle  schools,  normal  schools  and  vocational 
schools,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram:^ 


1.  China:   Ministry  of  Information,  China  Handbook,  p.  231. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  394- 
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TABLE  X 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Secondary  Education 
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After  the  National  Government  was  settled  at  Nanking 

in  192$,  emphasis  in  the  secondary  education  system  was  laid 
on  arts  and  sciences.   All  students  in  secondary  schools  were 
required  to  take  military  training  and  to  attend  training 
camps  during  the  summer  annual  vacation.   Students  in  junior 
middle  schools  were  organized  into  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  while 
those  of  the  senior  middle  schools  were  trained  in  a  complete- 
ly military  way. 

Progress  was  made  in  secondary  education  during  the 
early  war  years,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Secondary  Education  from  1937-1943 

Year  Number  of  Schools 

Pre-war  3,624 

193 7 -193 3  1,696 

1933-1939  1,314 

1939-1940  2,238 

1940-1941  2,433 

1941-1943  2,319 


1.  China:  Ministry  of  Information,  China  Handbook,  p.  390-395. 


CHAPTER  VII 
FACING  THE  PROBLEM 
1.   PROVISION  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  POOR 

China  is  now  facing  the  problem  of  adjusting  herself 
to  a  compromise  between  two  great  antagonistic  forces,  one, 
the  preservation  of  her  traditional  values,  and  the  other, 
the  meeting  of  the  urgent  demands  of  that  continuous  modern- 
ization which  has  enabled  China  to  survive  many  epochs.  The 
Chinese  people  are  studying,  with  a  hope  of  discovering  from 
China's  rich  store  of  historical  experiences  a  solution  to 
Chinese  problems  in  the  Chinese  way. 

Among  the  most  urgent  problems  in  China  is  the  effort 
to  provide  education  for  people  of  limited  economic  means. 
The  Chinese  people  have  been  reared  to  admire  the  literary 
and  ethical  excellence  of  their  ancient  classics.   How,  how- 
ever, they  are  extending  their  admiration  to  the  practical 
realities  and  usefulness  of  V/estern  science,  because  they 
realize  that  physical  science  is  an  instrument  of  national 
defense  and  a  ke3''  to  the  peace  of  the  world.   The  problem 
in  Chinese  education,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  the  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  education,  as  the  educational  system 

itself,  including  its  social  implications. 

An  effective  educational  system  for  the  Chinese  people 
must  be  based  on  their  social,  economic,  cultural  and  political 
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backgrounds.   The  study  of  the  history  of  Chinese  education 
is  important  also,  for  a  record  of  the  mistakes  and  failures 
made  in  the  past  may  be  a  contribution  toward  planning  for 
the  future. 

2.   UNEVEN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION 

The  uneven  distribution  of  the  Chinese  population  ac- 
counts for  the  equally  uneven  distribution  of  educational 
facilities.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  people  live  on 
farms  in  rural  areas,  but  rural  education  lias  been  overlooked 
for  many  years.  Most  of  the  educational  institutions  are 
located  in  cities,  where  rural  people  can  hardly  afford  to 
attend.   These  unequal  opportunities  for  education  constitute 
one  of  the  great  problems  requiring  solution. 

3.   FINANCIAL  PROBLEM 

Economic  difficulties  in  education  constitute  the  most 
important  problem  of  the  present  day.  Because  of  her  lack  of 
industrial  development  and  a  low  tariff  on  imports,  China's 
onl3>-  important  source  of  revenue  is  agricultural  land.  Her 
exports  are  limited  to  certain  raw  materials.  Moreover,  the 
frequency  of  natural  and  man-made  misfortunes,  such  as  floods, 
drought,  famine,  and  war,  has  decreased  the  national  revenue 
from  both  exports  and  civil  taxation.   Under  such  conditions 
China  can  hardly  meet  her  financial  demands  without  loans 
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from  friendly  countries.   On  the  other  hand,  for  many  years 
to  come,  many  Chinese  people  will  have  to  struggle  for  a 
bare  living  instead  of  raising  their  standard.   Only  a  few 
successful  merchants  and  some  government  officers  are  suf- 
ficiently well-to-do  to  provide  their  children  with  adequate 
opportunities  in  education. 

China  has  long  spent  very  little  for  education.   Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  1926,  one  year  after  the  National 
Government  was  established  in  Nanking,  the  government  spent 

only  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  government 
income  for  education,  whereas  &7   per  cent  went  for  military 
purposes.   Some  improvement  has  been  made  since  the  National 
Government  unified  the  country  in  1929. 

The  increase  in  the  budget  for  education  is  condi- 
tioned by  tiie  size  of  the  educational  system.   It  would  seem 
necessary,  however,  for  China  to  increase  educational  budgets 
by  20  to  30  per  cent  for  higher  education,  40  to  50  per  cent 
for  secondary  education  and  o0  to  100  per  cent  for  primary 
education. 

4.   ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION 

Public  national  education  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
factors  in  the  development  of  a  nation.   A  centralized  system 
has  been  successful  in  Russia,  Italy,  Great  Britain  and  many 
other  countries.   The  Chinese  people  are  determined  to  remain 
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united  and  to  remain  a  highly  civilized  country.   This  ten- 
dency toward  unity  has  been  rendered  stronger  by  the  adoption 
of  a  centralized  administration  system.   Central  and  provin- 
cial educational  authorities  are  jointly  and  severally  re- 
sponsible administratively  and  financially.  There  are,  never- 
theless, a  large  number  of  still  unsolved  problems. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS  IN  MODERN  CHINESE  EDUCATION 

The  social  implications  of  modern  Chinese  education 
constitute  a  major  factor  in  the  national  reconstruction  of 
China.   Into  the  background  of  China,  into  its  geographical, 
social,  economic  and  political  setting,  this  education  must 
fit,  if  an  harmonious  pattern  is  to  result.  No  accurate 
light  can  be  shed  upon  educational  problems  except  when  edu- 
cation is  viewed  from  the  clear  perspective  of  the  total 
cultural  situation.   The  following  social  implications  must 
be  considered. 

1.   THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  ideals  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  have  brought  out  that 
the  central  theme  of  the  educational  objective  is  based  on 
the  "Three  principles  of  the  people."  These  doctrines,  re- 
presenting national  democratic  ideals,  may  well  represent 
general  spirit  and  philosophy  which  continues  to  guide  edu- 
cational planning.  Dr.  Guo  Lois-Wang  offers  the  following 
general  objectives  for  post-war  reconstruction  in  education: 

(1)   Chinese  public  education  must  be  developed  in 
harmony  with  the  evolving  Chinese  culture  and  continued 
as  essentially  Chinese. 


1.  A  Critique  of  Proposals  for  Educational  Reconstruction 
in  China,  p.  256. 
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(2)  Tov/ard  this  end,  Chinese  educational  reconstruc- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  the  preparation  of  the 
Chinese  people  for  political,  economic  and  social  democ- 
racy. The  highest  and  all  embracing  educational  objec- 
tive for  post-war  China  is,  therefore,  the  establishment 
of  an  universal  system  of  public  education  which  will  ac- 
tuate democratic  ideals  by  giving  all  the  people  an  equal 
opportunity  to  attend  school,  irrespective  of  age,  sex, 
geographical  location,  economic  or  social  conditions. 

(3)  Educational  reconstruction  must  strive  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  changing  society  and  help  to  bring  about 
these  changes  more  peacefully  and  effectively,  by  build- 
ing a  kind  of  education  especially  adjusted  to  the  realis- 
tic needs  and  conditions  of  a  changing  China.   The  type 
of  education  offered  in  schools  must  directly  contribute 
tov/ard  the  social  adjustment  of  the  individual  and  social 
groups.   It  must  strive  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  a 
nation  struggling  in  the  transition  tov/ard  industrializa- 
tion and  peace  by  functioning  usefully  in  improving  the 
living  conditions  of  the  people. 

2.   A  UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

Although  provisions  for  education  were  long  ago  made 
under  the  government  responsibility''  of  old  Manchu  leaders, 
education  was  predominantly  considered  a  preparation  for 
official  life  rather  than  a  general  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship.  Nov/,  under  the  Republic,  citizenship  is  stressed. 
The  democratic  Chinese  now  are  adopting  a  universal  system 
of  education  in  order  to  build  up  a  strong  nation  and  to 
stimulate  its  progress  in  civilization.   Further  progress 
toward  pr  oviding  universal  education  in  China  may  well  pro- 
ceed toward  the  following  goals:   (1)  a  more  comprehensively 

organized  school  system;  (2)  extension  of  formal  education 
for  women  and  adults;  (3)  compulsory  primary  education. 
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The  school  system  promulgated  in  1903  still  lacks  the 
principle  of  unity.   In  contrast,  the  school  system  of  the 
United  States  has  been  developed  over  a  much  longer  period 
and  has  expanded  to  meet  the  need  of  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  population.   Control  of  education  in  the  United 
States  usually  is  exercised  by  local  Boards  of  Education. 
Through  the  provisions  for  State  aid  to  the  local  boards, 

through  accrediting  regulations  of  the  state  boards  of  edu- 
cation, the  State  makes  its  educational  standards  felt. 
Constitutional  and  legal  provisions  allow  a  flexibility  which 
permit  adaption  to  meet  local  conditions. 

Confucius  gave  no  place  to  women  in  his  educational 
scheme.   Ever  since  his  time,  woman  has  been  conceived  in 
China  as  the  "virtuous  wife  and  good  mother."  The  need  now 
arises  for  a  widespread  plan  for  the  education  of  women  to 
prepare  them  for  their  enlarged  role  as  participants  in  a 
progressive  age.   Adult  education  is  more  than  important  for 
those  who  have  had  no  previous  opportunities.   Chinese  edu- 
cators note  that  women,  as  well  as  adults  in  general,  in 
the  United  States  have  equal  opportunity  to  attend  school 

throughout  later  life. 

Youngsters,  the  world  over,  are  extremely  active  and 
impressive.   First  impressions  in  childhood  influence  later 
life.   In  other  words,  during  the  period  of  the  elementary 
school  the  child  needs  to  attain  a  good  physical  development 
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and  motor  control.   His  general  motor  skills  are  used  by  him 
as  a  means  to  an  end.   He  can  be  trained  gradually  to  do  a 
great  many  things  and  to  develop  the  fundamental  skills 
needed  in  his  later  life.   Compulsory  education  in  China, 
therefore,  is  a  stern  necessity  to  the  development  of  the 
democratically  minded  individual. 

3.   IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  CHINESE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

As  the  investigator  mentioned  before,  the  educational 
objective  in  Chinese  education  is  based  on  the  "Three  prin- 
ciples of  the  people."  The  following  improvements  have  been 
suggested  for  those  schools  in  China  which  have  already  at- 
tained high  standards.   The  aim  is  to  build  on  the  good 
points  in  those  schools  and  to  improve  on  them. 

A.   The  curriculum  in  a  democratic  education.   To  the 
educational  sociologist  of  China,  the  curriculum  is  more  than 
the  text-book,  more  than  subject  matter,  and  more  even  than 

a  course  of  study.   It  is  the  total  situation  available  to 
the  teacher  as  well  as  the  school  administrator,  through 
which  they  may  develop  the  necessary  behavior  changes  in 
students.   The  following  American  definition  of  the  curric- 
ulum applies  equally  to  China.   "Curriculum"  means: 
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first,  that  situations  are  directed  to  active  prede- 
termined goals  and  second,  that  the  curriculum  includes: 
(1)  subject  matter,  (2)  method,  (3)  school  and  classroom 
organization,  and  (4)  measurement.-*-- 

The  curriculum  of  any  school  consists  of  all  the  sit- 
uations that  the  school  may  select  and  consciously  or- 
ganize for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  personality  of 
its  pupils,  for  making  behavior  changes  in  them.   This 
conception  of  the  curriculum  includes  whatever  means 
those  responsible  for  the  school  may  decide  upon  as  val- 
uable in  producing  the  educational  results  desired. 2 

Through  its  curriculum  a  school  can  help  the  pupils 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  community  about  them.   A 
curriculum  is  thus  an  instrument  of  education.   The  curric- 
ulum in  democratic  education  (whether  in  America  or  in  China) 
may  be  described  as  follows.   It  is  one  that: 

(1)  develops  the  creative  aspect  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess. 

(2)  develops  the  interrelation  of  play  and  work  ac- 
tivities. 

(3)  develops  the  achievement  of  wholesome  behavior 
patterns. 

(4)  is  determined  by  all  members  of  society. 

(5)  includes  all  activities  of  individuals. 

(6)  in  a  continual  process  of  evolution. 

(7)  is  understood  by  all  who  work  with  it:   school 
board  members,  administrators,  teachers,  parents  and 
Pupils. 

(&)  is  adopted  only  after  it  has  been  tested  thorough- 
ly in  classroom  situations. 

(9)  helps  learner  to  achieve  independence  of  thinking 
and  behavior  and  better  to  understand  their  place  in  the 
social  order. 3 


1.  Francis  J.  Brown,  Educational  Sociology,  p.  30£. 

2.  E.  George  Payne,  Reading;  in  Educational  Sociology,  p.  434. 

3.  Lester  D.  Grow  and  Alice  Crow,  Introduction  To  Education, 

p.  252. 
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In  China  today,  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  in  ur- 
ban districts  is  almost  the  same  as  in  America.   From  the 
point  of  view  of  applying  the  curriculum  in  democratic  edu- 
cation, a  member  of  a  faculty  committee  should  be  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  a  specific  course  of  study.   In  a 
limited  sense  this  is  true  of  the  present  Chinese  situation. 
However,  much  improvement  might  be  made  in  this  present  sys- 
tem if  the  chairmanship  of  this  committee  be  placed  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  principal  of  each  individual  insti- 
tution.  The  conclusion  of  the  committee  should,  however,  be 
based  upon  the  research  of  the  entire  faculty. 

B.   Self -discipline .   Educational  emphasis  upon  indi- 
vidual development  under  sympathetic  guidance  reveals  that 
practice  in  self-control  is  an  important  learning  process  on 
the  part  of  the  child.   Learning,  according  to  modern  educa- 
tors, is  realized  more  fully  when  acquired  through  doing. 
Doing  includes  both  mental  and  physical  activity.  Without 
proper  guidance,  a  child  does  not  always  carry  on  construc- 
tive activity.   He  must  learn  to  discipline  himself  in  order 
to  make  a  satisfactory  social  adjustment. 

Good  discipline  implies  obedience  of  every  pupil  to 
classroom  rules  or  behavior  patterns  that  will  serve  the  best 
interest  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  group.   "A  success- 
ful teacher  delegates  authority  to  individual  members  of  the 
class,  thus  giving  them  training  in  individual  responsibility 
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and  self -discipline." 

The  following  American  suggestions  should  be  helpful 
to  Chinese  teachers  in  gaining  order  in  the  classroom: 

(1)  Expect  perfect  order  as  a  normal  thing. 

(2)  Learn  and  use  the  names  of  pupils. 

(3)  Give  directions  and  commands  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly and  expect  them  to  be  obeyed. 

(4)  Be  prepared  for  each  day's  xrork. 

(5)  Simplify  and  routinize  the  machinery  of  class 
management. 

(o)  Keep  the  pupils  busy. 
(7)  Practice  emotional  control. 
($)  Locate  the  trouble-maker. 
(9)  Do  not  administer  punishment  in  anger. 
(10)  Keep  a  record  of  your  threats.  Then  avoid 
making  them. 2 

To  prevent  common  overt  acts,  such  as  tardiness,  tru- 
ancy and  the  like,  which  are  common  in  the  Chinese  school  as 

in  the  American,  the  teacher  should  cooperate  with  the  pupil. 
The  teacher  is  the  guide.   Lessons  should  be  planned  with  the 
idea  of  interesting  as  well  as  instructing  the  pupils.   If  a 
teacher  is  interested  in  his  work  and  enthusiastic  about  the 
material  under  consideration,  his  class  will  be  kept  in  good 
order. 

C.   Text-books  and  libraries  as  media  of  education.   A 
combination  of  well-chosen  text-books,  a  well -trained  teacher, 
and  a  well-stocked  library  are  needed  if  young  people  are  to 


1.  Lester  D.  Crow  and  Alice  Crow,  Introduction  To  Education, 

p.  30S. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  310. 
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be  trained  to  meet  their  responsibility  to  interpret  and  e- 
valuate  through  reading.  Chinese  students  at  present  have  to 
buy  their  text-books  either  in  public  or  school  book  stores. 
In  certain  instances,  some  Chinese  schools  supply  the  text- 
books, but  this  is  rather  rare.   Practically  all  libraries 
in  the  Chinese  school  system,  are  limited  and  many  schools  do 
not  possess  any  library  facilities  at  all.   These  conditions 
are  being  slowly  remedied  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  school  library  can  be  one  of  the  important  educa- 
tional institutions  of  today.   Its  function  is  to  develop 
reading  interests  among  children  and  young  people  who  are 

attending  school.   The  school  library  is  more  than  a  reposi- 
tory of  fine  books;  it  is  a  unit  of  educational  service. 

Through  library  experiences,  boys  and  girls  are  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  develop  helpful  interests,  to  make  satis- 
factory personal  adjustments,  and  to  acquire  desirable  so- 
cial attitudes. 

A  school  library  may  be  organized  as  follovfs: 
(1)   The  school  library.   Pupils  should  learn  to  use 
the  school  library  if  one  exists  without  too  close  supervi- 
sion.  However,  library  assistant  should  be  available  to 
help  pupils  in  their  search  for  material. 

On  each  educational  level  the  school  library  must 
meet  the  needs  of  its  users.   Chinese,  like  Americans,  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  education  is  a  continuous  process. 
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They  also  are  discovering  that,  although  they  financially 
are  unable  to  buy  all  the  books  and  magazines  necessary  for 
their  use  at  present,  training  of  some  sort  in  the  use  of 
the  school  library  during  their  school  years  is  highly  nec- 
essary. The  general  public  libraries,  which  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  only  exist  in  the  more  cosmopolitan  cities,  restrict 
their  borrowers  to  students  holding  membership  cards  author- 
ized by  the  school  attended  and  persons  holding  memberships. 
(2)   Rotating  library  books.   ./here  this  system  is  in 
use,  these  are  assigned  to  various  classrooms  for  use  by  the 
students  as  supplementary  reading  or  research  in  connection 
with  specific  study  projects.  One  or  more  periods  a  week 

are  set  aside  as  library  periods,  during  which  time  the  pu- 
pils are  allowed  to  borrow  books. 

(3)   The  classroom  library.   If  the  school  can  not 
afford  to  establish  a  central  school  library,  a  classroom 
library  is  an  absolute  necessity.   Books  for  it  nay  be  de- 
rived from  the  private  collection  of  the  teacher  himself 
and/or  from  the  more  affluent  parents  of  the  children  in  the 
class.  A  pupil  could  be  selected  as  the  classroom  librarian. 
Teachers  might  be  encouraged  to  send  their  pupils  to  the 
school  library  if  one  exists. 

D.  Audio-visual  aids  to  education.   So  far,  these  meth- 
ods have  not  been  well  developed  in  China.   Such  films  as  ex- 
ist, are  presented  in  the  national  Mandarin  language.   To  the 
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extent  that  they  give  learners  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
various  experiences  with  people,  events,  objects,  and  cause- 
and-effect  relationships,  their  more  common  use  might  well  be 
encouraged. 

(1)  The  Blackboard.   In  the  urban  schools  of  China 
the  blackboards  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  modern  American 
schools.   In  the  villages,  however,  the  teacher  must  content 

himself  with  a  small  single  board  of  primitive  manufacture. 
Few  are  without  this  necessary  visual  aid.  Progressive  edu- 
cators feel  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  the  only  one  who 
uses  the  blackboard.  It  is  excellent  training  for  learners 
to  use  the  blackboard  to  organize  a  summary  of  a  class  dis- 
cussion, to  draw  and  explain  a  diagram,  or  to  use  outlined 
and  labeled  maps  to  illustrate  a  talk.   All  these  devices 
help  a  pupil  to  learn  how  to  think  and  how  to  explain  things 
to  others. 

(2)  Text-book  illustrations,  poster  displays  and  ex- 
hibits.  Text-books  in  China,  even  today,  are  rarely  illus- 
trated.  Poster  displays,  however,  are  common,  especially  in 
the  illustration  of  personal  hygiene  for  the  public.  The 
chief  function  of  text-book  illustrations  is  to  aid  the  reader 
to  enlarge  his  experience.   This  factor  would  indicate  the 
need  foi"  more  frequent  illustration. 

Posters  have  a  great  educational  value.   Attractive 
personal  hygiene  posters  are  made  by  the  students.   Similar 
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conduct  reminders  often  influence  young  people  more  than  long 
speeches  on  behavior  attitudes. 

Another  excellent  learning  aid  is  the  exhibition  of 
learning  materials  or  of  samples  of  the  pupils'  work.   This 
method  is  used  widely  in  China.  Exhibits  of  pupils'  work  in 
the  fields  of  art,  home  economics,  science,  social  studies 
and  related  subjects  are  the  source  of  great  pride  to  Chinese 
young  people.   Pupils  feel  excited  in  making  exhibits,  and 
parents  are  interested  in  seeing  the  work  of  their  children. 
(3)  I-iaps  and  globes.  The  use  of  maps  and  globes  is 
limited  to  the  more  modern  urban  schools  of  China,  but  other 
students  would  be  assisted  in  learning  locations  through  re- 
lationships if  they  could  but  study  maps,  rather  than  merely 
reciting  locations  through  memorized  words.   Local  school 
boards  in  rural  areas,  therefore,  would  do  well  to  make  every 
effort  to  meet  these  needs. 

Phonograph  records  are  used  in  many  of  the  Chinese 
schools.  Music  recordings  are  especially  useful  in  Chinese 

rhythmic  exercise  classes  and  have  been  used  in  limited  in- 
stances in  teaching  the  modern  national  language. 

The  use  of  the  radio  in  Chinese  teaching  techniques 
is  limited  to  the  institutions  of  college  level.   3o  far,  fi- 
nancial restrictions  nave  hindered  its  development  on  the 
lower  levels. 

E.   Cooperation  between  family  and  school.   In  the  post-war 
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years,  the  home  has  become  more  important  as  an  educational 
agency  than  in  any  other  way,  especially  in  shaping  the  per- 
sonality and  fulfilling  the  needs  of  China's  growing  citi- 
zens.  Unfortunately,  the  greater  proportion  of  Chinese  par- 
ents is  apathetic  and  totally  ignorant  of  any  responsibility. 
A  minority  of  educated  Chinese  scholars  and  statesman  are 

shouldering  the  responsibility  of  educating  the  former  lower 
classes  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  toward  the  young  democracy. 
Efforts  are  being  made  through  the  American  Parent  Teachers 
Association  to  interest  the  parents  of  the  entire  world  in 
teachers. 

China  is  striving  to  give  the  parents  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  school  and  to  help  them  show  a  more  active  in- 
terest and  participation  in  school  activities;  for  it  is  only 
through  cooperation  that  Chinese  parents  will  gain  an  inter- 
est and  confidence  in,  and  an  understanding  of,  the  school. 

In  the  cooperation  between  family  and  school  in  China, 
the  following  procedures  are  being  encouraged:   (1)   home 
visiting  (2)  monthly  or  examination  reports  (3)  physical  ex- 
amination reports  (4)  parents'  days  (5)  parent -teachers  ad- 
justment organization. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GENERALIZATION  AND  CONCLUSION 

In  the  study  of  the  significance  of  social  implica- 
tions in  modern  Chinese  education,  the  following  principles 
appear  to  be  of  fundamental  importance. 

(1)  I-iodem  Chinese  public  education  must  be  developed 
in  harmony  with  the  evolving  Chinese  culture  and  continued 

along  essentially  Chinese  lines. 

(2)  Toward  this  end,  Chinese  education  should  pre- 
pare the  Chinese  people  for  political,  economic  and  social 
democracy.   The  highest  objective  for  post-war  China  is, 
therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  universal  system  of  pub- 
lic education  with  democratic  ideals;  giving  all  the  people 
an  equal  opportunity  to  attend  school,  irrespective  of  sex, 
age,  geographical  location,  economic  or  social  condition. 

(3)   Educational  improvement  must  strive  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changing  society  and  help  to  bring  about  these 
changes  more  peacefully  and  affectively.  By  these  means, 
the  school  system  should  work  to  build  up  a  kind  of  educa- 
tion adjusted  realistically  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
a  changing  China.   The  type  of  education  offered  in  schools 
must  directly  contribute  toward  the  social  adjustment  of  the 
individual  and  social  groups.   This  is  a  necessity  in  improv- 
ing the  living  conditions  of  the  people. 
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(4)   The  school  system,  its  organization,  and  its  ad- 
ministration must  be  founded  on  basic  educational  principles 
and  practices,  regardless  of  the  country  or  continent  in 
which  such  principles  and  practices  have  been  developed. 
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APPENDIX 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  CHINESE  DYNASTIES 

Legendary  Date 

Huang  Ti  (Yellow  Emperor) 2698  B.C. 

Shao  Hao 2598  B.C. 

Chuan  Hsu 2514  B.C. 

Ti  Ku 2436  B.C. 

i  Chih 2366  B.C. 

Yao 2357  B.C. 

Shun 2255  B.C. 

Historical 

Hsia 2205-1766  B.C. 

Shang 1766-1122  B.C. 

Chor  (West  Branch) 1122-  771  B.C. 

Chor  (East  Branch) 771-  256  B.C. 

Chin 221-  206  B.C. 

Han   (West  Branch) 206  B.C.-  A.D.  24 

Han  (East  Branch)  A.D.   25-220 

The  Three  Kingdoms: 

Wei A.D.  220-265 

Shu  Han A.D.   221-263 

Wu A.D.   221-280 

Tsin   (West  Branch) A.D.      265-316 

South  Dynasties: 

Eastern  Tsin A.D.     317-420 

Sung A.D.      420-479 

Chi A.D.      479-502 

Liang A.D.      502-557 

Chen A.D.      557-589 

"North  Dynasties: 

Wei A.D.  386-556 

Chi A.D.   550-577 

Chou A.D.   556-58I 

Sui A.D.   581-618 

Tang A.D.  618-907 

Five  Dynasties: 

Liang A.D.   907-922 

Tang A.D.  923-936 

Tsin A.D.  936-946 

Han A.D.  947-950 

Chou A.D.   95I-96O 

Sung  (North  Branch) A.D.  960-1126 

Sung  (South  Branch) A.D.  1127-1279 

Yuan  A.D. 1206-1368 

Ming  A.D. 1368-1644 

Ching A.D.  1644-1911 
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